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PREFACE, 

A  very  few  explanatory  2rords  by  icay  of  introduction  arc 
necessary. 

Upon  effecting  the  purchase  of  the  Collection — ahout  one 
half  of  lohich  ivas  bought  and  taken  to  Neiv-York  in  the  Winter 
of  1847-48,  the  reviainder  in  that  of  1848-49— il/r.  Nye  gave 
pledges  to  the  Lady  of  irhom  he  bought  it — (whose  Husband  had. 
collected  the  works  in  a  period  of  30  to  40  years,  before  his 
then  recent  death,  in  various  Countries  of  Europe  as  icell  asm 
England) — not  to  offer  it  for  scde  in  England  nor  to  expose  Jirr 
name. 

These  pledges  he  has  kept  to  this  day  :  nor  does  he  see  that 
any  disclosures  which  he  could  make  would  now  add  to  its  ap- 
preciation.* 

External  proofs  of  authenticity  are  in  themselves  perfecdy 
worthless,  as  the  repeated  frauds  in  the  history  of  Art  have  shewn  ; 
and  those  zvho  depend  upon  them  are  but  indifferent  judges  of  the 
Works  of  the  Old  Masters. 

Any  attentive  reader  of  the  following  pages,  icho  is  converse 
ant  ivith  the  subject,  ivill  not  fail  to  remark  the  incontestable  value 
of  their  collective  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Works ;  nor 
can  any  intelligent  and,  tmprejudiced  person  hesitate  to  acknowl- 
edge that  pretensions  which  have  stood  for  years  the  ordeal  of  pop- 
ular disbelief  and,  merits  ivliich  have  asserted  their  power  against 
■preconceived  doubts,  "  ichich  offer  a  precise  contrast  to  the  circum- 
stances of  perfect  faith  under  ichich  visitors  view  the  public  Col- 
lections of  Europe,"  can  be  other  than  legitimate. \—^ 

We  have  only  to  read,  the  ivorks  of  the  greatest  of  living  con- 
noisseurs—Professor Waagen — to  learn  hotv  little  regard  is  paid 
by  such  to  external  proof:  The  case  of  Lord  Ellesmeres 
''Madonna  del  Passeggio'' — formerly  in  the  Orleans  Gallery 
and  before  that  in  Queen  Christina's  and  then  attributed  to 
Raphael — may  be  instanced. 

And  as  to  the  non-existence  of  Collections  in  England  ten 
years  ago,  of  ivhich  there  ivas  no  public  record  or  general  knowl- 
edge, the  same  publications  of  Dr.  Waagen  have  in  the  meantime 
exposed  the  error  of  such  an  assunqjtion  and  fully  confirmed  the 
opinions  of  Sir  Edmund  Head  and  Professor  Fielding  rvhich  are 
quoted  in  the  folloiving  pages. 

*  Various  money  receipts  for  different  Pictures  found  among  the  Papers  of  the  Collector  were 
delivered  to  Mr.  Nye  vouchini/  for  purchases  in  Italy,  Belgium.  France,  Spain,  c&c;  but  these  hare  not 
lieen  exhibited  fjr  the  obvious  reason  that  the  name  of  tlie  Collector  u'otild  thus  be  exposed,  A  Idler 
containing  other  voucliers  was  lost, 

E.vtract  of  Lecture  of  C,  R,  Leslie  R,  A, 
+  "  We  recur  again  and  again  to  the  contemplation  of  inmges  of  terror  and  grandeur  that  hare 
impressed,  as  they  do  us,  past  generations,  and  shall  still  impress  those  to  come ;  and  so  far  from  •  their 
e.rpression  becoming  weaker  at  every  successive  view,'  it  grows,  in  reality,  stronger  and  stronger ;  for  it 
is  among  th£  most  remarkable  qualities  of  every  work  of  genius  that  it  gains  on  us  with  time,  while 
fhat  which  is  merely  specious  strikes  most  at  first,  and  never  again  with  the  same  effect," 


SOME  INDICATIONS  OF  THE  VALUE  ANp  APPRECIATION  OF 
ME.  NYES  COLLECTION  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  TfetE  bLD  MASTERS. 

Ijetter  of  the  late  Honoralule  Franklin  Dexter"  of  Massachusetts  intimating  his 
purpose  to  endeavor  to  establish  ^Ir.  Nye's  Gallery  permanently  in  the  United 
States. — 

Boston,  March  1st,  1849. 

Deau'  SlK, 

"I  have  this  moment  your  letter  and  Catalogues.  I  have  no  time 
to  answer  now — further  than  to  say  that  I  shall  see  one  or  two  of  our  most  distin- 
guished millionaires  who  are  also  men  of  taste  and  if  I  receive  any  encouragement  I 
shall  propose  to  you  to  ask  several  of  your  best  Artists  (say  Huntington,  Durand, 
Ciray  and  others — whom  I  omit  only  from  want  of  time  to  name  them)  and  if  you 
please  one  or  two  (very  few)  of  really  good  judges  of  Art  who  are  not  Artists,  to  meet 
me  at  your  Gallery  on  some  day  early  next  week  to  compare  ideas  and  projects. 

You  understood  me  to  rate  my  own  critical  abilities  rather  too  high  in  saying 
that  I  should  not  regard  external  evidence.  I  meant  merely  that  I  should  not 
yield  my  own  clear  opinion  of  merit  to  it;  nor  do  I  undertake  to  be  as  good  a  judge 
as  the  professional  Gentlemen,  though  I  have  been  a  practical  Artist  myself  for  twenty 
tive  years :  still,  as  the  lawyers  say,  "  every  man  is  to  be  believed  in  his  own  art." 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)         F.  Dexter. 
])o  not  however  act  on  this  until  you  hear  further  from  me." 
G.  Nye,  Jr.  Esq.  New  York. 
Note — He  found  that  the  Boston  Millionah-es  preferred  "Eaiiux/j/  and  Factory  stocks"  to  Art 

■■-   [  was  told  by  the  highest  authority  ujaou  such  a  point  that  Mr.  Dexter's  Ipse  dixit  in  respect 
hi  tlu'  Old  Masters  would  be  accepted  at  Washington  in  preference  of  any  otiier  person's.     G.  N.  -Jr. 

GENERAL  TESTIMONIAL  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ARTISTS  OF 
NEW  YORK  IN  FAYOR.OF  MR.  NYE'S  COLLECTION  OF  PAINTINGS. 


Recognizing  the  importance  of  a  public  Gallery  of  the  Works  of  the  Grka'i 
Masters  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  in  this  City,  and  considering  Mr.  Nye's 
Collection  now  at  the  Lyceum  Gallery  in  Broadway  worthy  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  such  a  Gallery,  we  hereby  cordially  express  a  hope  that  his  endeavours  to 
place  his  Collection  permanently  with  us  may  meet  with  the  co-operation  of  our 
fellow  Citizens."  June  9th  1849. 

J.  VANDERLYN.  D.  HUNTINGTON. 

M.  K.  KELLOGG.  HENRY  PETERS  GRAY. 

.  THOS.  P.  ROSSITER.  THOMAS  S.  CUMMINGS. 

WM.  S.  MOUNT.  WM.  PAGE. 

THOMAS.  HICKS.  T.  A.  RICHARDS. 

LOUIS  LANG.  PAUL  P.  DUGGAN. 

JOHN  T.  PEELE.  J.  F.  E.  PRUDHOMME. 

B.  H.  MULER.  J.  H.  SHEGOGUE. 

Note. — Other  Artists  were  absent. 


EDITORIAL  NOTICE   OF  THE  "  CHRISTIAN  InQUEREE  "'  (1849.) 

COLLECTION  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  THE  OLD  MASTERS, 

Now  Exhibited  at  the  Lyceum  Gallery,  563  Broadway. 

Hazlitt  said  of  the  time-honoured  worlts  of  Art,  "  They  are  not  good  because  thej'  are 
old,  but  old  because  they  are  good  !"  One  of  the  satisfactions  of  the  traveller  who  visits  for 
the  first  time  the  galleries  of  Europe,  is  the  conviction  which  strengthens  as  lie  goes  from  one 
work  of  high  Art  to  another,  that  there  is  a  meaning  in  the  reputation  of  the  Old  Masters. 
So  potent  is  mere  fashion,  so  overwhelming  tlie  intiuence  of  a  heartless  conventionalism,  that 
one  is  led  sometunes  rashly  to  conclude  against  all  pretension  ;  but  the  estimation  in  which 
succeeding  generations  have  agreed  to  hold  the  painters  of  the  older  schools,  is  happily  not  to  hi 
classed  among  the  results  of  a  poor  imitativeness,  or  servile  submission  to  the  dicta  of  others. 
Then'  appeal  is  to  something  beyond  technical  rules,  and  above  the  power  of  prescription  ;  and 
the  response  of  the  imagination  and  the  heart  asks  no  sanction  from  connoisseurs  or  critics. 

It  seems  strange,  since  pictm'es  afford  so  large  a  portion  of  the  pleasures  enjoyed  by  inte- 
lligent Americans  in  foreign  travel,  that  a  collection  of  pictures  like  that  whose  title  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  these  remarks,  should  attract  so  little  attention  in  New-York.  The  reason 
assigned  is,  the  number  of  counterfeits  that  have  been  palmed  off  upon  our  community  in  times 
past  as  antique  works,  possessing  neither  merit  nor  germineness,  and  dishonouring  Art  by  ask- 
ing admiration  which  no  person  of  common  sense  could  bestow. 

But  the  collection  at  present  exhibited  here  is  the  j^roperty  of  a  person  of  unimpeachable 
respectability — a  point  of  great  importance  as  it  regards  the  genuineness  of  the  pictures  ;  and 
possesses  pictures  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges.-  have  a  value  wholly  independent 
of  the  name  and  reputation  of  their  authors. 

The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence,  by  Titian,  would,  if  it  had  been  exhibited  alone,  have  attr- 
acted more  attention  and  interest  than  it  has  yet  commanded  as  the  centre  of  a  magnificent  col- 
lection. The  "  Flight  into  Egypt,"  of  Murillo,  certainly  hears  no  unfavorable  comparison  with 
the  famous  "  Trinity,"  of  the  same  gTeat  master — one  of  the  gems  of  the  British  National  Gallery. 
Besides  these  we  have  specimens  of  Ruysdael,  Holbein,  Weeninx,  Jordaens,  Spagnoletto,  Rem- 
brandt, and  more  eminent  names  stUl ;  a  Fornarina  ascribed  to  Raphael  by  good  judges;  a 
Madonna  of  Carlo  Dolci ;  an  Ecce  Homo,  by  Guido  ;  etc.,  etc.;  the  whole  comprising  works  that 
would  be  highly  prized  in  anj"^  gallery  in  Europe. 

We  examined  Mr.  Nye's  collection  with  some  care,  before  visiting  the  principal  collections 
abroad,  in  order  to  form  such  judgment  as  the  uninstructed  observer  may  of  the  value  of  these 
pictures  ;  and  it  is  no  more  than  justice  to  say,  that  our  opinion  of  the  Lyceum  Gallery  was  even 
higher  after  we  had  seen  most  of  the  great  galleries  between  London  and  Naples,  than  while 
our  range  of  comparison  was  well  nigh  limited  to  the  achievements  of  our  native  artists  and 
the  copies  of  the  Old  Masters  which  have  reached  this  country.  We  are  the  more  willing  to 
make  this  observation,  because  our  opinion  of  these  jjictures  is  confirmed  by  that  of  those 
among  us  who  have  a  right  to  judge — arists  and  connoisseurs,  as  well  as  mere  lovers  of  the 
beautiful. 

Mr.  Nye's  hope  in  bringing  his  collection  to  New-York,  was,  that  in  this  great  centre  of 
tlie  wealth  and  enterprise  of  the  nation,  the  idea  would  be  adopted  of  making  this  gallery  the 
centre  or  nucleus  of  a  great  national  one,  which  we  must  have  sooner  or  later,  and  which  will 
probably  find  its  natural  position  in  this  city.  But  we  have  thus  far  been  too  much  occupied, 
whether  with  revolutions  abroad,  or  gold-hunting,  or  president-making  at  home,  to  turn  our 
attention  to  the  fine  arts  in  so  efficient  a  mode.  We  seem  to  be  awaiting  a  period  of  leisure 
which  may  never  aiTive,  before  we  set  about  the  means  of  that  refinement  which  alone  can 
make  leisure  valuable  or  even  safe. 

We  are  happy  to  observe  that  strangers  visiting  the  city  have  leai'ned  to  consider  the 
Lyceum  Gallery  as  one  of  the  legitimate  shows.  This,  with  the  throng  which  fills  the  Art- 
ITnion  Gallery  daily,  as  well  as  the  Dusseldorf  Collection,  gives  us  good  hope  for  the  future, 
Avhile  we  lament  the  comparative  carelessness  of  the  present. 


From  the  New-York  Churchman  (1849.) 
THE  "OLD  MASTERS." 

Mk.  Editob  : — Not  haviiig  seen  in  your  paper  any  notice  of  the  .paintings  of  the '"  Old 
Masters,"  now  on  exliibition  in  this  city,  permit  me  to  call  attention  to  the  subject.  It  is  a 
fact,  one  would  think,  to  attract  every  Christain  scholar,  that  here  in  this  crowded  market  of 
fashionable  and  vulgar  follies,  we  have  what  our  coiintry  has  never  before  seen,  some  of  the 
noblest  conceptions  of  Titian,  Murillo,  Caracci,  and  Rubens. 

It  is  our  boast  that,  in  an  age  of  bald,  bare  Puritanism  we  are  upbuilding  the  Church  of 
God  in  the  "  beaiity  of  holiness,"  and  breatliing  mto  the  mind  of  the  time  the  soul  of  a  more 
genial  Christian  culture.  And  yet  it  has  ever  been  one  of  the  faults  of  our  popular  Protest- 
antism that  it  is  a  religion  of  wu'e-drawn  dogma,  of  narrow  polemics,  of  hard  intellectual  char- 
acter, waiitmg  in  those  elements  of  beauty  that  take  liold  of  the  imagination  and  heart  of  man. 
We  want  a  profoimder  feeling  of  the  relation  of  art  to  religion — of  the  union  between  the  true 
and  the  beautiful  in  Christianity.  The  principles  of  beauty  are  written  on  our  souls,  and  the 
faith  we  profess,  so  far  from  destroying,  fulfills  our  nature  ;  it  awakens  all  that  is  lofty  and  re- 
fining. Na}',  Christianity  has  breathed  the  new  life  of  its  supernatural  truths  mto  Art,  has 
recreated  and  hallowed  it  as  the  very  soul  of  its  forms.  One  of  the  grand  aims  of  the  Catholic 
■Church  in  this  da_y  is  to  effect,  as  no  other  age  has,  a  pure,  true,  union  of  religion  with  Art. 
R(nne  has  ever  held  this  a  chief  secret  of  her  power,  to  gather  into  her  system  all  the  influences 
of  music,  architecture,  paintmg  ;  and  thus  has  a  halo  of  glory  been  thrown  about  even  her  false- 
liood,  and  many  of  refined  culture  been  attracted  to  her  bosom.  Should  it  not  be  ours  to  learn 
this  "  open  secret "?"  May  there  not  be  a  union  of  intelligent  faith,  as  well  as  of  superstition, 
with  beauty  ?  And,  again,  the  esthetic  tendency  of  our  age,  is  taking  still  another  false 
direction.  In  many  mmds  it  is  becoming  severed  from  all  religious  truth.  Our  modern 
{esthetic  criticism  is  too  often  the  echo  of  a  transcendental  unbelief.  There  is  fear  lest  witli 
educated  men,  amid  the  lifeless  dogmas  of  the  time,  there  shall  spring  up  a  mere  religion  of 
beauty,  a  flower  of  sentiment  without  Christian  I'oot ;  nay,  it  may  be  a  rank  poison-flower, 
whose  perfunie  loads  the  atmosphere  with  death.  We  want  more  and  more  a  culture  that  shall 
combine  with  reverent  faith  the  warm  glow  of  hallowed  imagination  ;  of  a  refined  taste  ;  that 
sliall  unite  in  itself  all  the  elements  of  power,  and  breathe  into  this  hard,  iron-bound  age  the 
s<)ul  of  a  living,  a  loving,  a  beautiful  religion.  For  this  there  needs  the  knowledge  of  Christian 
Art.  •  Let  piety  give  its  wealth  ^^'ithout  stint  to  the  reai'ing  of  these  noble  gothic  piles.  Let  us 
cherish  every  form  in  which  the  spirit  of  Christianitj'  lives.  But,  more  than  all,  perhajis, 
should  ^ve  hallow  the  great  masters  of  painting.  It  is  this  that  springs  from  the  soul  of  our 
religion.  As  the  ancient  mythology  had  its  embodiment  in  sculpture,  the  art  of  the  "seen  and 
earthlj- "  form,  so  painting  has  its  analogy  vdth  a  revelation  of  inward,  spiritual,  mysterious 
truth.  We  retm'n  here  to  the  pictures  which  have  snggested  these  remarks,  hoping  that  so  far 
from  a  digression,  thej'  wUl  fall  with  as  truthful  a  meaning  on  the  minds  of  others,  as  they 
flowed  naturally  from  the  warm  emotion  the  subject  enkindles  in  ourselves.  As  we  have  sat, 
day  by  day,  gazmg  on  these  noble  works  of  the  Chi'istian  past,  (for  it  will  be  hardljr  necessary 
to  say  that  the  best  of  these  relics  of  the  "  Old  Masters  "  are  on  sacred  subjects,)  as  we  have 
dwelt  on  the  fadeless  faces,  which  speak  from  the  canvas,  the  Christ  in  infancy  and  age,  tlie 
Holj'  Mother,  the  "noble  army  of  martyrs,"  and  saints;  we  have  seemed,  m  that  stUl  presence 
tt)  enter  behind  the  veil  of  shape  and  colouring,  and  to  be  brought  anew  into  Catholic  fellow- 
ship ;  we  ha^-e  felt  as  if  more  of  the  sublime  mystery  of  Christian  truth  and  Cliiistian  holiness 
breathed  on  us  from  the  inspirations  of  Art  than  from  the  books  of  theologj-.  There  is  iir  them 
•a  majesty  of  repose — a  serene  depth  of  devotion — a  light  and  life  that  flow  from  the  religion  of 
(xod  alone.  Nonf  can  look  upon,  them  icithout  the  feeling  that  only  an  age  of  faith  could  have 
created  them.  And  it  is  tlte  Iteart  of  Christianity,  tchich  inspired  them,  that  alone  can  interpret 
their  beauty.  The  mere  connoisseur  may  measure  them  b}'  the  standard  of  nature,  or  the  rules 
of  science,  but  the  Christian  scholar,  instinct  with  the  truths  they  embod}',  beholds  in  them  the 
supernatural  hi  its  "  glorified  bodj-.'"  We  need  not  dwell  on  them  m  detail.  It  would  be  hard 
to  exhaust  their  variety.  Each  of  these  sacred  paintings  utters  some  noble  truth,  some  living 
aifection.     Each,  though  "its  voice  is  not  heard,"  has   "speech  and  langxxage  "  all  its  own. 


Eacli  is  a  living  oracle  of  Cliristiuuitv.  As  we  pass  from  one  face  to  anotliev  of  tlie  Clu'ist,  in 
the  vaiioxis  conceptions  of  Muiillo,  of  Carracci,  of  Rubens,  of  Bartolomeo,  of  Guido,  and  the 
rest,  we  feel  what  an  exhanstless  niystery  is  in  that  God-man  ;  a  mysteiy  which  has  inspired  so 
often  the  vision  of  devout  genius — has  been  and  is  still  shadowed  forth  in  so  man_y  forms  (jf 
beauty.  Among  these  paintings  a  few  stand  conspicuous  in  their  excellence.  'I'he  "  Flight 
into  Egypt  "  of  Murillo  realizes  more  fully  to  us  than  any  other  work  of  art.  the  blessed  bond 
of  human  love  in  which  tliat  Divine  infancy  was  nui-sed ;  in  that  CJtrht.  is  the  yearning  child, 
in  that  Marn  the  most  complex  yet  harmonious  conception,  mingling  all  the  emotions  of  ma- 
ternal tenderness  with  the  instinct  of  reverence — "  The  Mother  struggling  with  the  "Worshipper." 
The  Mystic  Mai-riage  of  St.  Catharine  is  of  rare  charm.  A  saintly  purity,  a  -s'ii-gin  holuiess 
is  on  the  face  of  the  fair  martyr,  that  clilTuses  itself  like  an  atmosphere  around  us.  Our  eyes  and 
souls  are  fastened  on  that  one  countenance;  and  even  the  lesser  figures,  saints,  cherubs,  noble 
as  they  are,  seem  "dark"  with  the  "excessive  bright"  of  that  central  object.  The  "Resxn-- 
i-ection,"  by  Rubens,  is  a  woik  of  vast  power;  the  form  seems  instinct  with  the  fullness  of  a. 
new  risen  life  ;  every  look,  every  motion  of  foot  and  hand  reveals  the  conqueror  over  sin  and 
the  grave — the  shroud  drops  from  Him,  aiul  the  stone  rolls  as  if  conscious  from  the  gate  of  the 
tomb!  But  of  all  these  paintings  the  Titian  seems  to  us  the  noblest.  In  the  "Martyrdom  of 
St.  Lawrence  "  is  embodied  the  omnipotence  of  Christian  Faith.  We  sit  and  peer  into  those 
deep  masses  of  shade  until  the  scene  with  its  wild  conti'ast  of  light  and  darkness,  stillness  an(l 
motion,  overwhelms  us  with  terror,  but  at  last  our  thoughts  fix  unmoved  on  one  grand  object; 
we  forget  the  glaring  torches,  the  executioners,  the  burning  pile  ;  we  beliold  only  the  sublime 
sufi'erer  calm  in  pain,  gazing  upward  with  a  look  that  "sees  heaven  opened,  and  Christ  at  the 
right  hand  of  God."  It  is  a  marvel  of  Art.  It  is  enough  to  repay  him  who  looks  on  it  wit)i 
the  richest  recompense  of  holy  thought.  But  we  will  add  no  more,  save  only  to  commend  to 
everj'  scholar  and  every  Christian  man  the  study  of  these  noble  pamtiugs.  And,  if  the  artist, 
to  catch  some  hint  of  outward  beauty,  will  sit  for  months  in  dumb  rajiture  before  some  master- 
work  of  genius,  much  more  may  we  promise  to  him,  who  comes  in  this  spirit  of  faith,  that  lie 
shall  return  with  the  feeling  of  one,  who  has  dwelt  in  the  atmosphere  of  spii'itual  beauty,  and 
who  cannot  but  bear  away  somewhat  of  its  perfume  upon  his  mind  and  heart.         Philokalos. 


From  the  Sunday  Morning  News. 

In  tlie  "Gallery  of  the  Old  Masters,"  in  the  Lycum  Building,  (a  gallery  by  the  bye,  witli 
so  many  attractions,  as  to  make  it  the  most  instructive,  as  well  as  delightful  place  to  spend  an 
hour,  in  the  city,)  is  a  fine  landscape  by  Richard  Wilson,  the  great  English  landscape  painter 
of  the  last  century.  All  who  wish  to  acquire  correct  taste,  and  sound  judgment  in  this  branch 
of  art,  should  deeply  stud)-  this  masterly  performance.  It  puts  to  slianie  and  confusion,  the 
misled  inanities  of  too  many  of  the  works  of  the  present  age.  In  vindicates  the  great  truth  we 
have  before  enunciated,tliatlabor  does  not  appear  predominantly,  in  the  works  of  a  true  genius, 
and  that  but  little  else  is  seen  in  the  works  of  artists  less  gifted.  In  this  gallery,  also,  ai'e  seen 
a  great  variety  of  subjects  from  the  old  and  most  renowned  painters;  here  is  grouping,  drawing, 
and  colouring,  with  an  intention  and  a  result.  Subjects  are  here  presented  to  the  eye,  whicli 
indicate  the  freedom  of  the  age  to  which  they  belong,  and  the  forcible  and  felicitous  genius  of 
the  masters  to  whom  they  are  ascribed. 


The  Galleky  of  Pai;\"tings  by  the  Old  Masters  (at  the  Lyceum  Buildings,  Xo.  563  Broadway.) 
lias  recently  received  large  and  e.\ceedingly  beautiful  and  valuable  accessions,  which  have  been 
awaiting  notice  in  the  Baij-Book  for  some  days. 

The  collection  is  now  unrivaled  by  anything  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  approaches  in  i'.ie 
maguiticep.ce  of  its  treasures  of  Art  to  the  Imperial,  Royal,  Princelv,  and  Ducal  Galleries  of  the  Old 
World. 

These  noble  works  of  ancient  Art  now  constitute  the  greatest  attraction  which  this  city  has  ever 
]ireseiited  to  people  of  of  taste  and  refinement.  It  ought  to  be  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  city,  which 
is  honored  with  its  location  here. — Day-Boole. 


Extract  of  a  Notice  of  the  Collection  from  the  Democratic  lievieui  of  August,  1848. 

"  Lyceum  Gallery. — It  is  little  dreamt  that  we  have  in  our  midst  several  paintings  whose 
e.xtraordinarj'  value  may  be  measured  at  once  by  the  redoubtable  names  of  the  great  masters  who 
have  produced  them — 'I'itiau,  Kubens,  Murillo,  Raphael.  The  pulse  beats  faster  and  the  breath 
grows  thicker  of  every  true  worshipper  of  Art  at  bare  mention  of  these  high  priests,  the  divinity  of 
whose  genius  has  thrown  over  the  temple  where  thej'  administered  a  radiance  which  ages  have  not 
■Jimmed  and  a  halo  which  will  fill  the  soul  of  the  initiated  -for  ages  yet  to  come  with  awe  and 
wonder.  It  is  not  to  their  technical  skill  alone,  prodigious  as  it  was,  that  such  homage  is  due,  nor 
to  their  handicraft,  which  talent  inspired  and  true  taste  guided,  but  rather  to  that  revelation  of 
soul  which  in  the  eloquence  and  intensity  of  its  expression  raises  the  mind  of  the  spectator  from 
the  material  work  he  regards,  up  to  spiritual  contemplations;  from  'nature  up  to  natui-e's  God.' 
.A.nd  herein  consists  the  merit,  the  ability,  the  purpose  of  great  Works  of  Art,  which  assailing  the 
senses  make  prisoner  of  the  most  careless  and  rudest  fancy,  and  thus  refine  and  spiritualize  thous- 
ands, dead  to  all  other  softening  influences.  The  masses  which  consume  their  daily  strength  in 
heavy  labors  seek  recreation  in  hours  of  repose,  and  to  them  at  such  moments  books  or  discourses 
offer  no  charm  ;  nay,  yepel  them  by  their  dry,  uninteresting,  and  laborious  details.  But  are  these 
masses  to  be  given  up  ;  abandoned  to  the  vulgar  and  debasing  influence  which,  in  our  country,  un- 
liappily,  are  tlie  only  resource  for  the  poor  when  freed  from  their  daily  tasks  and  abroad  for  pleasure? 
Look  to  it,  philanthropy!  legislate  for  it,  partriotism  !  Endeavor  to  i^rovide  from  motives  of  symp- 
athy and  safety  such  amusements  for  our  laboring  population  as  will  draw  them  away  from  gross 
and  corrupting  habits  and  inspire  them  with  pure  and  elevating  aspirations. 

"  Such  reflections  as  these  animated  us  as  we  wandered  delighted  around  and  around  the  Lyceum 
Gallery,  abounding  in  works  of  consummate  merit.  Our  admiration  and  pleasure  had  only  this 
drawback,  that  it  was  not  shared  by  the  thousands  who  passed  it,  debarred  by  the  necessary  obstacle 
of  the  price  of  admission.  Why,  we  asked  ourselves  in  wonder,  does  not  our  municipal  government 
display  its  sagacity  ?  Why  does  not  one  of  our  great  parties  manifest  a  politic  interest  in  behalf  of 
thf-ir  constituents,  by  coming  forward  with  a  proposition  to  buy  this  rare  collection  of  pictures  and 
throw  them  open  for  public  enjoyment?  The  shrewder  governments  of  Europe  have  all  over  the 
Continent,  as  well  as  in  England,  readily  and  wisely  adopted  these  easy  means  to  conciliate  popular 
good-will,  and  have  voted  enormous  sums  of  the  public  money  for  gorgeous  Galleries  of  Art,  to  which 
the  people  have  most  cheerfully,  nay,  with  acclamation  contributed,  because  they  knew  it  was  some- 
thing, at  least,  for  their  own  benefit.  We  repeat  our  surprise  that  some  sharp-sighted  tactitian  has 
n(5t  seized  this  simple  chance  of  enhancing  his  reputation  and  doing  a  really  sensible  thing  by 
bringing  forward  a  proposition  to  buy  the  Lyceum  Gallery,  as  the  nucleus  of  a  State  gallery,  to  be 
])ermanently  established  in  the  city  of  New-York.  Naj',  we  marvel  that  in  a  city  famous  for  the 
tact  and  dexterity  of  its  commercial  'practitioners,'  a  society  of  merchants  has  not  ere  this  been 
formed  for  the  purchase  of  this  collection,  that  New- York  may  thus  offer  one  solid  claim  the  more 
to  the  curiosity  of  travellers  and  customers.  The  additional  voyagers  that  would  for  these  reasons 
give  New-York  a  preference  over  all  other  rival  markets,  would,  by  the  profit  of  these  visits,  pay  for 
a  dozen  of  such  collections.  We  care  not  what  the  motives  are  which  are  brought  into  requisition 
so  the  holy  cause  of  Art  is  advanced:  that  is  all  we  seek;  and  in  a  country  where  utility  is,  happily, 
the  {jiimuiii  mobile,  we  address  it  in  the  language  of  commerce. 

"But  is  this  collection  of  the  Old  Masters  really  worth  our  money?  inquires  the  bargainer,  in 
the  cautious  spirit  of  the  mart.  This  is  just  what  we  propose  to  treat  of  in  the  very  few  words  we 
deem  necessary  to  add  on  this  point.  To  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  we  have  already  named,  no  proof  of  the  originality  and  beauty  of  their  productions  in  the 
Lj'ceum  Gallery  whatever  is  wanting,  other  than  the  sight  of  them.  Incontestable  evidence  is  there 
afforded  of  those  master-touches  which  soar  above  imitation  and  defy  the  rust  of  time.  There  are 
few,  however,  who  have  made  these  glorious  paintings  the  subject  of  their  studies  ;  and  we  are  glad 
for  the  sake  of  Art  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  quote  the  ripened  judgment  of  an  authority  equally 
competent  and  respectable.  They  have  beeu  deliberately  examined  by  the  most  accomplished  ama- 
teur artist  and  connoisseur  who  has  ever  visited  this  country,  Capt.  Payne,"*  lately  of  the  English 
service  ;  and  the  confidence  placed  in  his  judgment  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  bj'  various 
individuals  of  the  highest  rank,  who  make  their  collections  under  his  guidance,  warrant  all  in 
reposing  the  most  complete  faith  in  his  opinions.  He  guarantees  in  the  most  absolute  terms  th(; 
originality  of  most  of  the  paintings  in  the  Lyceum  Gallery.  The  only  matter  of  astonishment  with 
him,  as  it  may  well  be  with  all  others,  is  how  it  happens  that  such  a  collection,  which,  even  iii 
*  Tills  Gentleman  was  the  bearer  of  letters  of  Lord  Hardinge,  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  Count  D'Orsay. 


times  of  disorder  like  the  present,  in  Europe,  would  command  exorc)itant  prices'  should  have  fouml 
its  way  to  this  country.  This  mystery  we  confess  ourselves  altogether  unable  to  solve;  but  the 
entire  respectability  of  its  proprietor  satisfies  us  that  the'  means  employed  liave  been  perfectly  legit- 
imate. We  can  only  e.xplain  it  by  conjecturing  that  some  sudden  necessity  has  compelled  its  former 
owner  to  part  witli  these  rare  gems  of  Art,  and  it  is  passible  that  pride  may  have  induced  him  to  seek 
a  secret  sale  and  a  foreign  market.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  rejoice  that  such  a  gallery  has  found  its  . 
way  to  our  country  ;  and  the  only  question  now  should  be  how  it  may  be  disposed  of  in  a  way  to 
serve  Art,  refine  taste,  and  promote  the  public  enjoyment.  We  hope  sincerely  that  it  is  not  the  fixed 
intention  of  its  present  owner  to  preserve  tliis  gallery  for  his  private  use,  and  in  that  case  we  would 
urge  it  strenuously  on  our  city  councils  to  lose  no  time  in  ascertaining  its  value,  and  making  it,  as  we 
have  already  suggested,  a  permanent  object  of  attraction  here.  We  are  the  more  an.\ious  and  impa- 
tient on  this  point  as  we  have  learnt  that  a  movement  is  on  foot  to  remove  it  to  Washington  ;  for  we 
liave  lately  been  appi-ised,  on  the  best  authority,  that  a  committee  of  Congress,  composed  of  gentle- 
men of  known  taste  and  public  spirit,  have,  from  the  reputation  of  these  paintings,  which  is  spread- 
ing rapidly  over  the  country,  determined  on  the  propriety  of  suggesting  their  purchase  to  Congress, 
as  the  nucleus  of  a  National  Gallery  of  Art  to  be  estabHshed  at  Washington.  We  are  struck  with  the 
extreme  fitness  of  this  proceeding,  and  doubt  not  that  Congress  will  deem  it  perfectly  unobjectionable; 
on  the  contrary,  a  very  jiopular  measure  to  endorse,  for  its  whole  object  would  be  clearly  the  gratific- 
ation of  our  citizens,  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Washington, 
anil  who  would  gladly  see  another  and  rarer  attraction  added  to  tlie  '  sights'  of  the  '  city  of  magnificent 
distances,'  which  has  really  little  else  beside  to  attract.  If,  then,  our  rich  and  public-spirited  com- 
munity lose  any  time  in  seeking  to  retain  this  splendid  collection  of  the  great  Masters,  we  shall  prob- 
ably hear  at  an  early  day  of  their  transfer  to  Washington." 


Comments  upon  the  above  notice,  and  re^narhs  upon  the  collection,  hj  the  editors  of  tlif 

Home  Journal. 

"  Democratic  Review  for  August. — The  Review  takes  strong  ground  in  favor 
of  a  most  valuable  collection  of  paintings  by  the  Old  Masters,  now  being  exhibited 
at  the  Lyceum.  They  are  the  property  of  Gideon  Nye,  jr.,  Esq.,  and  are  really  what 
they  profess  to  be,  the  originals  of  the  great  masters.  It  is  suggested  that  they 
should  be  purchased  by  the  state  or  federal  government,  to  form  a  nucleus  for  the 
promotion  of  Art  among  us.  The  idea  is  one  that  ought  not  to  be  neglected. 
What  greater  boon  could  be  conferred  uj)on  the  growing  talents  among  us  than  to 
jjlace  within  reach  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  greatest  masters  ?" 


Notice  from  the  Literary  World,  April  22d,  1848. 

"Pictures  by  the  Old  Masters. — The  American,  and  particularly  the  New-York, 
market,  has  been  overstocked  vnth  pictures,  said  to  be  the  productions  of  the  Old  Masters. 
Most  of  them  are  third-rate  copies,  picked  up  from  the  picture  dealers  of  the  contment,  and 
introduced  to  Americans  vvith  all  the  pompous  epitliets  of  connoisseurship,  to  be  disposed  of 
after  sundrj'-  preliminary  puffs,  at  a  fashionable  auction.  The  experiment,  however,  has  been 
tried  a  little  too  often,  and  the  public  are  not  so  easily  deceived  as  formerly.  The  most  un- 
fortunate result,  however,  of  such  imposition  still  obtains.  It  has  created  a  prejudice  almost 
against  the  very  name  of  'old '  pictures ;  and  sensible  lovers  of  Art  have  been  so  often  disap- 
pointed, that  they  disregard  the  usual  invitations  to  inspect  works  thus  designated,  on  the  same 
ground  that  wise  men  pass  by  the  advertisements  of  quack  medicines.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
an  editorial  duty,  to  apprise  the  public  when  anything  of  genuine  merit,  in  the  way  of  pictures, 
IS  offered  to  their  attention.  We  are  happy,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  to  commend,  not 
merely  to  the  notice,  but  to  the  study  of  our  readers,  the  gallery  recently  opened  in  the  Lyceum 
15uilding,  563  Broadway.     The  pictures  there  brought  together  were  collected*  in  Europe,  by 

*  This  is  slightly  inexact,  and  in  a  form  to  lead  to  misapprehension — as,  with  the  exception  of  about 
eight  of  the  pictures,  they  formed  part  of  a  collection  made  during  a  period  of  thirty  to  forty  years. 


an  American  gentleman,  with  the  view  of  forming  a  pubhc  gallery.  The  catalogue  contains 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  names  in  the  history  of  painting.  In  our  view,  it  is  a  matter  of 
secondary  importance  to  estabhsh  the  origmality  of  all  these  works,  since,  in  almost  every 
instance  they  are  so  decidedly  marked  with  the  characteristics  of  those  to  whom  they  ai'e 
ascribed,  that  they  adequately  represent  the  school  of  each  artist,  and  if  not  in  all  cases  actually 
painted  by  masters,  are  doubtless  the  work  of  their  most  accomplished  pupUs,  or  most  success- 
ful copyists.  The  picture  entitled  'TheLahof  the  Serpents'  is  wonderfully  true  to  nature ;  in 
the  '  Satu'ical  Piece  '  the  cats  are  inimitable ;  several  battle-pieces  are  gems  ;  Cuyp's  landscape 
glows  vrith  the  sentiment  of  the  horn';  Giuho  Romano's  portrait  of  'A  Person  of  Dignity  '  bears 
authentic  indications  of  bemg  a  verit^le  likeness  of  one  of  the  Medici ;  the  features  resemble 
those  of  Lorenzo's  bust  in  the  Florence  Gallery.*  Vandj'ke's  Prince  Maurice  in  armor  is  a 
noble  specimen  of  his  unequalled  school  of  portraiture.  The  'Lot  and  his  Daughters,'  attri- 
buted to  Rubens,  is  a  piece  of  coloring  which  our  young  artists  would  do  well  to  contemplate 
patiently.  Numerous  other  works  merit  long  and  discruninating  regard.  It  is  seldom  that  so 
good  an  opportunity  is  afforded  for  becoming  familiar  with  the  best  traits  of  the  Old  Masters. 
The  pictures  are  ver}'  judiciouslj^  arranged;  the  hght  is  excellent,  and  the  room  easy  of  access 
and  verj'  comfortably  fitted  up.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  good  taste  and  enterjjrise  man- 
ifested m  this  exhibition  will  be  rewarded  by  the  cordial  appreciation  of  all  lovers  of  Art,  and 
the  frequent  \'isits  of  the  pubhc." 

*  III  the  "  Diary  of  the  celebrated  John  Evelyn  published  in  1864,  I  find  the  following  valuable  record 
of  this  fine  picture,  under  date  of  November  16th  1677,  u'hen  it  was  attributed  to  Rapliael." 

"My  son  ami  I  diiiing  at  my  Lord  Chamberlain's,  (Earl  of  Arlington)  he  showed  us  amongst  others  that  incompar- 
able piece  of  Raphael's  being  a  Minister  of  State  dictating  to  Guicciai-diui,  the  eai'nestuess  of  whose  face  looking  up  in 
expectation  of  what  he  was  next  to  write,  is  so  to  the  life,  and  so  natural,  as  I  esteem  it  one  of  the  choicest  pieces  of  that 
admirable  artist." 


Notice  of  the  Evening  Post* 


"WoHKS  OF  THE  Old  Masteks. — At  the  Lyceum  Gallery,  No.  563  Broadway, 
is  to  be  seen  a  collection  of  the  works  of  old  painters,  Italian,  Flemish,  and  English, 
which  contains  many  remarkable  pictures.  It  is  the  same  collection  which  we  not- 
iced a  few  days  since,  then  exhibiting  in  the  rooms  of  the  Academy  of  Design.  It 
is  woi'th  the  inspection  of  all  who  are  curious  in  regard  to  old  paintings,  and  desire 
to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  manner  of  great  artists,  who  belonged  to  a  distinct  age." 


Notice  of  the  Home  Journal. 

"  In  addition  to  these  places  of  resort,  there  is  likewise  one  more  boasting  the 
same  species  of  attraction,  on  a  more  mature  scale.  We  allude  to  the  Pictures  by 
the  Old  Masters,  at  the  Lyceum  Building.  Some  of  these  pictures  are  perfect  gems 
in  their  way.  Those  attributed  to  Titian,  Raphael,  Holbein,  Carlo  Dolce,  and  others, 
equally  renowned  in  the  annals  of  painting,  unquestionably  possess  many  of  the 
traits  of  those  masters,  whether  they  are  really  originals  or  not.  In  fact,  the  gallery 
should  be  frequented  by  all  students  of  Art  and  lovers  of  paintings.  Beauties  will 
grow  upon  the  spectator,  and  the  agreeable  light  and  well  arranged  room  make  it  a, 
most  desirable  resort.  The  entei-prising  and  tasteful  gentleman  who  collected  these 
works,  will,  we  trust,  find  his  labor  compensated  by  the  liberal  support  of  the  public.'' 


•   Th'  Editor  of  the  Post  was  the  eeUbrated  William  Cullen  Beyakt. 


Notice  from  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  of  May  itJt. 

"  The  Collection  of  the  Works  of  Old  Masters,  brought  to  this  country  from 
Europe  some  months  since,  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Lyceum  Gallery,  No.  56i) 
Broadway.  We  spoke  in  emphatic  terms  of  the  merits  of  this  collection,  when  it 
was  first  thrown  open  to  the  public  ;  and  we  can  now  only  repeat  our  opinion  that 
it  contains  pictures  very  far  superior  to  any  similar  collection  whi('h  our  citizens 
have  recently  had  an  ojjportunity  of  visiting.  No  one  who  feels  the  slightest  inter- 
est in  Art  should  neglect  to  see  it." 

Notice  of  the  Day  Book. 

"  The  Collection  of  Paintings  by  the  most  celebrated  Masters  of  the  Art,  now  exhibited 
at  the  Lyceum  Building,  No.  563  Broadway,  (a  little  below  Princestreet,)  deserves  more  notice 
than  it  has  hitherto  received  from  the  public.  There  is  hardly  a  piece  in  the  collection  tliat 
does  not  indicate  genius  and  skill  in  the  painter;  and  several  are  of  the  highest  order  of  excel- 
lence. The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence,  Lot  and  his  Daughters,  the  Fornaiina,  a  Madonnu, 
and  several  others,  are  pieces  wliich  will  fix  attention  for  daj's  and  weeks  in  succession.  It 
seems  impossible  to  satisfy  the  admiring  eye,  or  do  justice  to  their  rare  beauties  in  a  briefer 
studj'  of  them. 

"  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  are  what  they  are  claimed  to  be — veritable  works 
of  the  great  painters  to  whom  they  are  attributed.  Many  of  their  peculiar  excellencies  of  coloi' 
and  expression  are  such  as  must  be  beyond  the  powers  of  the  most  skillful  professional  copyist ; 
and  any  artist  capable  of  excutmg  such  works,  whether  of  his  o^vn  invention  or  not,  must  liave 
been  himself  great  and  famous  in  the  art. 

"  The  pretentions  made  by  the  proprietor  are  modest ;  and  it  does  not  seem  that  he  has 
fully  employed  the  usual  means  of  attracting  public  notice  through  the  newspapers.  His  object 
is  said  to  be,  not  to  derive  profit  from  the  exhibition,  nor  to  sell  the  pictures,  but  to  lead  to 
the  formation  of  a  permanent  Public  Gallery  of  Paintings,  of  whicli  this  collection  may  serve 
as  a  nucleus.  The  object  is  most  laudable,  and  deserves  the  favor  of  every  person  of  good 
taste  and  public  spirit.  In  reference  to  this  purpose,  as  well  as  the  high  merits  of  the  princi- 
pal works  in  this  remarkable  collection,  the  attention  of  judges  and  lovers  of  Art  is  due  to  them." 


From  the  Musical  Times,  of  June. 


"  Gallery  of  the  Old  Mastees. — Our  readers  are  doubtless  aware  that  the  splendid 
collection  of  pictures,  which  form  the  above  gallery  is  now  exhibited  at  the  Lyceiun  Building, 
in  Broadwaj',  a  little  below  Prince.  We  say  our  readers  have  heard  of  the  collection,  but  we 
very  much  doubt  if  they  have  the  least  idea  of  the  vast  importance  and  the  immense  value  of 
the  Works  of  Art,  which,  through  the  liberal  enterprise  of  a  private  gentleman,  are  now  open 
for  the  inspection  of  all  who  possess  a  taste  for  the  great  and  beautiful  in  Art. 

"  The  good  which  cannot  fail  to  arise  from  the  presence  of  this  genuine  collection  of  works 
by  the  Old  Masters  can  hardly  be  estimated.  It  will  advance  the  taste  and  appreciation  for 
all  that  is  pure  and  true  in  Art  at  least  half  a  century;  it  will  prove  an  endless  source  of  delight 
to  amateurs  and  connoisseurs;  it  will  teach  the  many  to  detect  the  true  from  the  false,  to  judge 
between  the  sober  natural  tints  of  the  old,  and  the  flashy  glaring  coloring  of  the  modern  school; 
it  will  be  an  invaluable  study  for  the  young  artists  in  this  country,  who  will  learn  more  by  a 
patient  and  loving  examination  of  the  masterpieces  in  this  gallery,  than  by  all  the  Quixotic 
experiments,  which  rarely  lead}'  to  aught  but  a  mental  confusion  and  a  wild  theorising,  whicli 
produce  abortion  in  Art,  lamentable  to  behold.  Look  upon  it  in  whatever  light  we  will,  we 
cannot  but  feel  the  importance  of  this  gallery ;  and  the  city  government,  which  should  be  suffi- 
ciently patriotic  to  secure  this  invaluable  treasure  to  the  city  of  New-York, -and  its  inhabitants, 
forever,  would  gain  for  itself  a  lasting  immortalit_y,  and  would  deserve  the  thanks  of  generations 
yet  to  come." 


liETl'ER  OF  TILE  LATIO  HOXOEABLE    FnANKLIN  DeXTEE  OF  MASfSA^HTJSETTS    FURTHER  SHEWING- 

HIS  HIGH  ArPKEt'IATIOX  OF  Ml!.  Nye's  C'oLLECTIOX  OF  THE  WoEKS  OF  THE  OlD  MaSTEES  AND, 

IXCIPEXTAELY,  HIS  SOr.NI>  JUDGMEMT  IN  ^\eT. 

Gideon  Nye,  Jr,  Esq.  Boston,  Ajeil  1st,  1850. 

My  dear  Sir, 

'■  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  30th  MiU'ch  and  the  papers  enclosed. 

I  cannot  imdertake  to  assist  in  the  promotion  of  the  proposed  subscription  here  : — for  the 
foUowmg  reasons.  Though  there  slioiild  be  no  local  jealousy,  or  any  but  a  generous  rivlaiy  in 
Art,  among  the  Cities  of  our  country,  yet  when  I  see  the  lamentable  state  of  Art  in  Boston 
and  compare  it  with  its  progress  in  New  York,  (not  always  liowever  in  the  right  direction,)  I 
cannot  be  the  means  of  diverting  from  our  own  wants  any  part  of  the  A'ery  insufficient  pecun- 
iary encouragement  we  can  hope  to  obtain.- 

The  Instituti'in  you  speak  of  is,  if  estabhshed,  sure  to  beLsng  to  NeAv-York  ; — we  must 
apply  the  little  we  can  raise  here  to  our  own  m-gent  wants.  We  cannot  hope  to  get  even  en- 
ongli  for  those,  and  must  content  ourselves  with  somethmg  on  a  very  small  scale  and  try  to 
make  it  very  good.  Our  Ai'tists  are  all  deserting  us  and  gomg  or  gone  to  New  York.  We 
must  do  something  to  keep  tlicm  here  or  transfer  idl  present  hope  of  Art  to  your  city.  I  ani 
not  yet  jircpared  to  do  that. 

If  I  saw,  indeed,  a  prospect  of  creating  in  any  part  of  the  country  a  sound  School  and 
taste  in  Art,  one  which  we  \A'ould  be  content  should  be  considered  as  National,  I  would  will- 
ingly give  up  all  local  partialities,  but  I  must  be  excused  for  saying  that  I  see  no  present 
, -tinearance  of  it ;  nor  do  I  see  how  the  transfer  of  your  Gallery  to  a  New-York  Institution 
c.aild  benefit  Ai't. 

While  your  pictm'es,  so  well  representing  in  many  of  the. pieces,  the  best  Schools,  Have 
been  comparatively  neglected,  and  such  miserable'  trash  as  the  Dusseldorf  Collection  crowded 
with  visitors  and  the  theme  of  fashionable  conversation,  I  cannot  have  an}'  great  hopes  in  that 
direction. 

In  Boston  we  ai'e  not  so  bad  only  because  we  are  nothing,  excepting  such  good  pictures  as 
exist  is  private  houses.  But  I  hope  and  have  been  trying  to  begin  something  here,  though  I 
confess  I  do  not  yet  see  how  it  can  be  done.  If  I  could  select  a  few  of  your  pictures  I  should 
tliink  it  the  best  thing  I  could  do  to  begin  mth. 

I  fear  the  fact  tliat  New  York  is  the  "  piincipal  place  of  resort "  is  adverse  to  the  hope  of 
a.  good  taste  there, — tlie  prevailing  taste  of  Europe  in  Modern  Ai't  being  so  bad  that  I  would 
i-ather  trust  to  the  hope  of  a  spontaneous  growth  under  the  mduence  of  the  Old  Masters  only. 

I  am  not  sangume  as  t.:  American  Art,  or  an}'  Art  in  these  days ;  but  if  we  have  any  in 
America  worth  possessing  it  must  be  the  work  of  the  native  mind  using  the  knowledge  of  the 
(.)ld  Schools ; — the  language  of  Art  we  must  take  as  v/e  find  it,  expressing  the  Great  Works  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  not  as  expressing  the  Davidcisms  of  the  present  d.ay  on  the  continent  of 
Europe;  but  tk'i  thing  to  be  expressed,  the  soul  of  art  must  be  oiu'  o\vn  "or  nothing  worth." 
1  I'ather  look  therefore  even  to  the  West  for  that,  than  to  the  commercial  Emporium ;  but  I 
fear  it  >rill  be  a  long  night  before  that  day  dawns  m  any  paii  of  America. 

To  secure,  however,  agauist  that  time  the  necessaiy  Imowledge,  I  desire  much  to  see  your 
Pictures  retained  in  the  Country,  but  unless  it  can  be  done  by  tlie  $5  lottery  principle  of  Ai't 
Eiiious  I  cannot  promise  you  any  help  from  Boston. 

Yours  truly 

(Signed)     F.  Dextee. 

I  will  transfer  yom  papers  to  any  one  you  shall  name." 

Note. — 1  named  no  oue,  for  if  with  liis  full  appreciation  and  hia  jins/.itjc  in  Alt  uotliiug  could  be  done, 
il  iht'U  teemed  idle  to  consult  Boston  further;  and  yet  I  am  of  opinion  that  had  I  taken  ni}'  Pictures  there 
in  the  fir.st  instance  the  same  period  of  time  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  elapse  without  the  adoption  of 
lueasurex  fn-  their  permanent  retehtion  in  that  beautiful  and  wisdom-endowed  city. 


COPY  of  Ijetkr  of  the  distinguished  Artist -lAEiiB:^  Peteiis  Gkay.  ivlth  ((pprocil  or'  t^m.'ie 
other  eminevt  Artists  Daniei,  Ht-.\tjngton  aud  Thomas  S.  CtjmminciS.  all  of  Xnv  Yorl,\ 

dated  "New  Yorh  ]  0«/^  Mail,  l''^-^"- 
"  My  Deak  Me.  Nye. 

"  It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  tind  your  beautiful  Gallery  closed,  aud  learn 
that  the  Pictures  will  probably  soon  be  sent  from  our  Country.  1  had  hoped  that 
some  arrangement  might  have  secured  them  to  our  City,  for  the  good  of  the  publi(; 
and  of  the  Artists  in  particular.  The  prospect  of  this  sudden  loss  to  us,  awakens 
in  me  the  strong  desire  to  retain  them  among  us — a  desire  that  has  slumbered 
during  our  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  beauties,  but  which  has  never  been  other  than 
sincere.  Why  cannot  something  be  done  at  once  to  secure  them,  if  only  for  tlu- 
purpose  of  artistic  study,  which  would  finally  turn  to  public  good  through  the  ripen- 
(;d  fruits  of  our  Works?  I  wish  I  had  the  power  of  persuasion  to  induce  some  co- 
operation to  this  effect,  but  I  can  only  testify  to  the  pleasure  and  instruction  which 
[  have  gathered  from  their  study  and  hope  that  the  advantages  which  I  esteem  so 
highly  may  not  be  cut  off,  while  we  have  as  yet  only  tasted  them. 

"  I  know  that  you  are  aware  of  my  estimation  and  admiration  of  your  Gallery; 
but  I  cannot  let  this  moment  pass  without  expressing  my  regard  for  the  generous 
enthusiasm  you  have  evinced  in  your  endeavours  to  establish  an  Institution  in  our 
City,  whence  we  might  have  a  proper  guide  in  our  uncertain  search  for  the  true 
2)ath  to  Art. 

"I  would  that  I  could  second  your  exertions  better  than  by  acknowledging  iny 
own  gratification  and  improvement  from  visiting  your  exhibition,  and  in  believing 
the  great  necessity  of  such  an  one  to  the  welfare  of  Painters  ;  but  it  is  quite  beyond 
the  sphere  of  the  humble  influences  in  which  I  move. 

"I  hope,  however,  that  something  will  'turn  up'  to  recommend  this  matter  to 
the  serious  consideration  of  our  wealthy  citizens,  and  that  we  shall  soon  have  an 
opportunity  of  welcoming  back  your  collection,  in  a  Gallery  suited  to  its  merits.'' 

(Signed  by)     HENRY  PETERS  GRAY. 
Gideon  Nye,  Esq. 

(who  had  attained  distinction  as  an  Artist  after  studying  in  Eurojie  some  time  before.) 

"  I  fully  concur  with  Mr.  Gray  in  reference  to  the  Paintings  referred  to." 

(Signed  by)     THOS.  S.  CUMMINGS. 

(Artist  and  Treasurer  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design.) 

"  I  cordially  agree  in  the  expression  of  a  strong  admiration  for  the  Pictures  in 
Mr.  Nye's  Gallery,  and  with  Mr.  Gray,  earnestly  hope  something  may  be  done  to 
retain  them  for  our  improvement  and  enjoyment." 

(Signed  by)     D.  HUNTINGTON. 

(the  vei7  distinguished  Artist  whose  Works  are  highly  prized  in  both  Europe 
and  America.) 


"New  York  City  8th  April,  1850. 

GroEON  Nye,  Jr,  Esq. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  sincerely  hope  that  your  valuable  collection  of  pictiu'es  may  become  the  property  of 
some  public  Institution  and  remain  permauontlj'  in  the  Country.  I  am  sure  that  were  their 
value  appreciated  by  om"  people,  some  efficient  measures  would  be  taken  to  secm'e  them.  If 
the  study  of  the  beautiful  Arts  is  ever  to  find  favor  among  us,  there  must  first  be  made  acces- 
sible the  productions  of  the  great  Ailiists  who  have  gone  before  us, — for  it  is  an  error  to  sup- 
pose excellence  can  be  reached  in  many  generations  by  beginning  where  the  Ai-ts  began. — 
Perfection  in  all  intellectual  labors  must  be  progressive  and  based  upon  experiences.  Know- 
mg  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  good  specimens  of  the  old  Masters,  even  m  Europe,  which  are 
purchasable,  I  understand  the  necessity  of  securing  those  which  you  now  offer.  A  long  period 
may  elapse  before  so  many  really  excellent  pictm'es  as  your  gallery  contain,  can  be  brought 
together  among  us.  There  are  so  few  young  painters  who  can  afford  to  make  a  voyage  to 
Europe  for  purposes  of  instruction,  that  to  malie  your  gallery  free  and  permanent,  would  be 
rendering  them  a  valuable  service  by  giving  them  access  to  good  pictm'es  in  their  own  Country. 
Indeed  pubUc  Galleries  ai-e  as  essential  to  the  cultivation  of  a  correct  taste,  and  the  advance- 
nient  of  knowledge  in  Art,  as  pubUc  Libraries  are  to  the  Uterarj'  and  scientific  wants  of  a  peo- 
ple. As  we  are  beyond  other  nations  m  all  tilings  contributing  to  physical  happiness,  the 
time  has  come  to  hope'  for  an  enjoyment  of  those  mental  luxuries  which  tend  to  exalt  and 
perfect  the  moral  and  poetic  sensibilities." 

I  am. 

Dear  Sir, 

Verj-  truly  yom-  fiiend 
(Signed)         Miner  K.  Kellogg. 
(A  distinguished  Artist  who  has  resided  at  Florence  many  years. J 


"  Washington,  July  SSrd  1848. 
"My  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  considered  with  some  anxietj',  yom'  proposal  to  sell  your  collection  of  paintings 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  suggestions. 

1st.  I  do  not  think  it  probable  that  Congress  will  very  readily,  be  induced  to  order  the 
purchase  unless  some  well  digested  plan  of  a  National  character  shall  be  first  adopted,  for  the 
preservation  and  exhibition  of  the  pictm'es.  This  j^lan  I  thuik  should  be  the  establishment 
of  a  "  National  Gallery  of  Art "  attached  to,  or  forming  a  part  of,  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
or  the  "  National  Institute,"  for  the  instruction  of  American  Artists  and,  what  would  follow  as 
a  matter  of  course,  the  improvement  or  refinement  of  the  pubHc  taste  and  judgment  on  all 
branches  of  the  fine  Axts.     To  accomplish  this  I  would  suggest : — 

2nd.  That  the  Trustees  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  or  the  Joint  Committee  of  Con- 
gress on  the  Library,  bring  forward  a  measure,  in  one  of  the  Houses  of  Congress,  asking  a  grant 
of  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  the  public  Lands,  to  enable  them  to  establish  a  National 
Gallery  of  Art  for  purposes  above  indicated — with  the  understanding  that  yom'  collection  shall 
be  purchased  as  a  beginning  or  commencement  of  this  national  enterprize. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  a  j)roposition  of  this  sort  prosented  and  judiciously  sustained  woulil 
command  the  favorable  opmion  of  the  Country  and  of  Congress." 

I  am  with  much  respect  and  esteem. 
Very  truly  Your's 
(Signed)  T.  Butler  King. 

GroiioN  Nye,  -Jr,  Esq. 

(Then  Member  of  C'ongi'ess  and  Chaii-man  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Afi'airs.) 


■  Cop3'  of  letter  of  tlie  Honorable  Jolm  A.  Dix,  Member  of  the  Senate  of  tlie  Uuited  States! 
—elated—"  14  Bond  Street  (New  York)  24  May,  IMO. 

Dear  Sin, 

''  I  cannot  forbear  to  say  to  you  that  I  liave  derived  the  greatest  satisfactioii  from  the  ex- 
amination, from  time  to  time  duruig  the  last  year,  of  your  Pictures  by  the  Old  Masters. 

Regarding  your  Collection  as  the  most  valuable  I  have  seen  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
tnid  as  furnishing  the  most  favorable  opportunity  ever  presented  of  forming  a  NntionnI  Gallery 
< if  Art.  which  shall  do  honor  to  this  City  and  the  Country,  Iearnestl_y  hope  the  siiggestion, 
which  has  been  made,  to  found  such  a  Gallery  upon  yoiu'  Pictures  as  a  basis,  may  be  carried 
out  ;  and  it  will  give  me  smcere  pleasure  to  contribute  by  evei'y  elfort  in  ni}'  powei'  to  so 
desirable  an  object. — 

I  am, 

I'ear  Sir, 

truly  Yours, 
Gii>i'.ox  Nye.  Je,  Esq..  (Signed)  John  A.  l"»rx. 

]']xtraet  of  a  letter  from  a  distinguished  Artist  in  Italy  dated  '22d  Marcli^'  1852. 

"  Please  give  my  kind  regards  to  friend  Nye,  and  say  tliat  I  remember  liim  witii 
great  pleasure  as  one  of  the  honest  and  liberal  friends  of  AM.  I  am  well  aware  of 
what  he  has  sacrificed  for  its  advancem.ent  in  America,  and  the  niggardly  return  for 
it  he  received.  He  is  no  doubt  convinced  that  in  our  day  America  is  not  to  become 
the  home  of  the  Arts  or  Artists  either.  How  glad  I  should  be  to  pui'sue  my  studies 
there,  surrounded  by  friends  and  the  liberal  Institutions  of  America;  but  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  that  this  cannot  be  and  that  I  must  long  remain  an  exile  to  fioth,  for 
T  cannot  give  up  my  profession  though  I  may  be  beggared  by  it." 


From  a  New  York  Journal  of  IB-fO. 

"Me.  Nye's  Gallery  of  the  Old  Mastees.: — So  rare  and  precious  have 
become  the  paintings  by  what  are  generically  termed  "  the  old  masters."  that  the 
wealth  of  John  Jacob  Astor  would  scarcely  suffice  to  create  a  gallery  in  this  country 
furnishing  a  competent  idea  of  the  great  masters  of  Italy  in  the  single  period  of  its 
highest  renown.  The  few  pictures  from  their  hands,  of  real  excellence,  still  extant, 
are  mostly  the  property  of  governments,  princes  or  nobles,  who  could  not  be  induced 
for  any  reasonable  consideration  to  part  with  them ;  and  scarcely  could  even  another 
such  a  violation  of  the  shrines  of  art  as  that  of  Napoleon  procure  another  collection 
to  be  compared,  in  extent  and  completeness,  to  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  Such  of 
(lur  artists  and  citizens  as  are  enabled  to  visit  Europe  may,  for  some  years  to  come, 
obtain  by  diligence  and  careful  industry  something  like  an  adequate  idea  of  the  glory 
of  Italian  art  in  its  best  days;  but  to  the  great  majority  of  Americans  this  must  be 
for  ever  denied.  Year  by  year  the  old  pictures  are  approaching  slowly,  yet  sensibly, 
the  period  of  their  decay  ;  and  long  before  the  time  arrives  when  society  is  relieved 
from  poverty,  and  intercommunication  between  all  portions  of  the  world  is  at  the 
command  of  eveiy  citizen  who  desires  it,  they  will  have  faded  to  air  and  crumbled 
into  dust. 


Under  the  circumstances,  tlierefore,  the  proprietor  of  the  Lyceum  Gallery  of 
tlie  (_)l(l  Masters  deserves  to  be  considered  emphatically  in  the  light  of  a  public  ben- 
el'actor  for  even  the  partial  succsss  with  which  he  has  endeavored  to  supply  the 
i^ieat  want  so  keenly  felt  by  all  lovers  of  art  in  our  metropolis.  His  gallery,  if  not 
erpial  to  that  of  Dresden  or  the  Louvre,  is  certainly  very  far  in  advance  of  any-effort 
heretofore  made  to  afford  the  American  public  any  idea  of  the  "old  masters."  One 
feature  of  this  establishment,  which  deserves  particular  notice  and  applause,  is  the 
real  candor  of  the  catalogue,  which,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge^  states  fairly  the 
claims  of  every  picture,  and  is  entirely  devoid  of  the  preposterous  mis-statements 
too  frequently  indulged  in  by  picture-dealers.  So  faithful  and  complete,  in  fact,  is 
the  catalogue,  that  it  leaves  little  rooin  or  necessity  for  technical  criticism  ;  and  with 
a  few  exceptions,  which  we  shall  proceed  to  point  out,  it  may  be  consulted  with 
alety.  It  is  true  that  there  are  several  paintings  in  the  gallery  spoken  of  as  un- 
doubted originals,  which  we  should  not  be  willing  to  endorse  as  such;  nor  could  we 
with  certainty  pronounce  them  to  be  copies.  It  is  notorious  that  even  the  best 
masters  produced  many  inferior  works,  which  still  retained,  here  and  there,  traces 
1  if  the  great  genius  and  excellence  which  have  rendered  them  immortal.  Of  this 
i-hiss  we  in  fact  regard  the  greater  portion  of  the  pictures  in  the  Lyceum  Gallery." 


s 


■'  Gal.leey  of  the  Old  Masters  at  the  IjTceum  in  Broadway. — It  is  not  very  creditable  to  the 
taste  and  liberality  of  our  public,  that  so  fine  a  collection  of  original  paintings,  and  celebrated  engra- 
vings, as  those  which  have  been  on  exhibition  for  the  year  past  in  the  Lyceum,  have  been  so  little 
visited.  Let  what  may  be  said  in  respect  to  the  autlienticity  of  two  or  three  pictures  in  the  collection, 
taken  as  a  whole,  there  has  never  been  so  important  and  really  fine  exhibition  of  works  of  art  in  this 
cDuntry  as  this  at  the  Lyceum. 

Tf  it  contained  nothing  more  than  the  two  pictures — the  Jlartyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Lot 
and  his  Daughters — the  proprietor  would  be  entitled  to  the  tlianks  of  every  lover  of  art  in  this  country 
for  his  liberality  in  bringing  hither  two  of  the  finest  paintings  that  have  ever  been  exhibited  on  this 
side  the  Allantie\ 

The  St.  Lawrence  is  not  one  of  those  flashy  white  and  red  paintings  which  arrest  the  eye  by 
their  glare  and  finery,  and  grow  less  and  less  inviting  the  longer  they  are  gazed  at ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  so  low  in  tone,  and  the  local  color  is  so  dark  that  at  first  the  canvas  seems  to  be  little 
more  than  a  plain  surface,  with  here  and  there  a  discolored  spot.  But  as  you  look  into  it,  you  begin 
tn  see  figures  moving,  fires  burning,  and  a  clear  atmosphere  through  which  you  can  look  into  long 
jiassages,  up  high  stairs,  and  over  the  tops  of  palatial  buildings.  The  whole  canvas  becomes  instinct 
with  life,  thought  and  sensations;  you  forget  that  you  are  standing  in  a  quiet  room  in  Broadway,  and 
you  become  a  spectator  in  a  scene  which  occurred  centuries  ago  in  a  far-off  land,  when   superstition 

■■  Bared  his  red  arm  and  bade  the  faggot  blaze." 

You  look  through  the  frame  of  the  canvas  into  the  picture,  as  though  you  were  looking  through 
a  window  into  another  country.  This  painting,  above  any  other  that  has  ever  been  brought  to  the 
United  States,  impresses  us  with  the  greatness  of  the  Old  Masters,  and  reveals  the  secret  of  their 
enduring  fame.  There  is  nothing  obtrusive  or  meretricious  about  it,  and  as  a  work  work  of  high  art, 
it  deserves  to  be  hung  in  a  gallery  by  itself.  But  then  it  is  the  work  of  the  Master  of  the  Old  Masters, 
or  at  least,  if  not  by  his  hand,  it  is  so  close  an  imitation  of  his  manner,  that  none  but  the  most  ex' 
jierieneed  eye  could  detect  the  difference  between  it  and  an  original.  For  our  own  part,  we  care  not 
whether  it  tie  an  original  or  copy.  It  is  good  enough,  and  those  who  are  better  able  to  judge  than  • 
ourselves,  say  they  have  no  doubt  of  its  originality. 

There  are  many  other  truly  fine  paintings  in  the  Lyceum  Gallery,  whicli  we  shall  notice  from 
time  to  time,  but  we  never  enter  it  vi'ithout  first  turning  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  nor  revert  in  our 
thoughts  to  the  collection  without  first  thinking  of  this  great  work.  As  the  season  has  now  arrived 
when  strangers  are  daily  pouring  into  the  city  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  wo  would  advise  our 
rountry  friends  not  to  omit  the  opportunity  afforded  them  to  visit  the  finest  collection  of  pictures 
iliat  has  over  been  seen  in  the  New  World." — Erenimi  Mirror. 


Extract  from  the  "  Uhiverccfhnti,"  of  Octvhi-r  7.  184H. 

"  Criticisms  on  Works  of  Art  are  seldom  just.  1'hey  usually  exhibit  a  patronizing  air, 
and  are  distinguished  for  extravagant  praise  or  indiscriminate  censure,  eithei'  and  all  of  wliicli 
is  against  the  siibject,  as  well  as  injurious  to  Art.  Our  standard  by  which  to  test  the  trutli 
and  perfection  of  all  artistic  productiims,  is  their  proximity  to  that  most  perfect  and  natural 
condition  which  we  call  Unity  ;  involving  and  embracing  ths  existence  and  arrangement  of  all 
the  principles  and  details  which  are  necessary  to  a  perfect  whole.  The  opinions  of  Captain 
I'ayne,  in  the  proprietor's  circular,  as  also  the  poetic  effusions  of  Clericus,  tend  to  create,  in 
the  minds  of  those  persons  unacquainted  with  Art,  an  incorrect  idea  of  the  works  referred  to. 
(Jlericus  is  complimentary,  while  Captam  P.  decides  upon  their  originality-,  and  estimates  their 
value  merely  as  a  marketable  commodity.  A  true  Work  of  Art  will  correspond  to  some  truth 
in  nature,  varying  in  chai-acter  as  the  perception  of  the  artist  is  more  or  less  perfect.  Thus 
the  grandest  display  of  nature  is  the  sublimest  lesson  and  teaclier  of  the  true  artist.  By  trac- 
ing her  operations  he  is  enabled  to  form  the  basis,  and  combine  the  elements  of  his  own  crea- 
tions. And  inasmuch  as  the  harmonious  operations  of  nature  depend  on  a  just  and  perfect 
distribution  of  parts,  and  a  right  condition  of  the  whole,  so  must  his  \\'ork,  to  be  in  a  degree 
perfect,  correspond  to  the  divine  original. 

"In  the  present  collection,  the  "Martyrdom  of  Saint  Lawrence,"  by  Titian,  presents  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  breadth  and  general  characteristics  of  nature  than  any  other  produ<;tion. 
The  first  impression  of  this  picture  is  not  usually  favorable  (especiall_v  if  one  be  not  familiar 
Avith  the  manner  of  the  painter),  chiefly  from  the  sudden  contrast  experienced  by  the  eye,  be- 
tween strong  daylight  and  the  profound  darkness  of  the  painting,  which  represents  night 
illuminated  by  the  flambeau  and  a  supernatural  star,  whose  beams  of  hope  throw  a  mild,  soft 
light  on  the  figure  of  the  martj'red  saint.  After  the  eye  becomes  accommodated  to  the  paint- 
ing, an  indescribable  sensation  of  pleasure  is  felt ;  it  is  that  which  is  experienced  when  we  be- 
hold a  real  scene  of  interest,  with  tangible  objects  interspersed.  In  most  other  works,  however 
well  executed  in  other  respects,  we  know  and  feel  they  are  but  pictures — we  see  they  are  but 
"painted  cloths;"  but,  in  this  work,  the  illusion  is  so  complete  as  almost  to  cheat  our  very 
senses — the  canvass  or  ground  is  never  thought  of.  The  all-powerful,  penetrating  light  is 
graduated  from  the  centre  of  the  composition  into  the  remotest  recesses.  All  is  low,  deep,  full 
and  rich,  yet  nothing  black.*  The  eye  passes  from  figure  to  figure,  while  the  mind  is  impi-es- 
sed  that  the  space  and  the  atmosphere  are  real.  This  magic-like  effect  is  the  result  of  the 
most  profound  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  light  and  shade,  in  art,  termed  cliiar  oscuro;  and  in 
this  department  Titian  stood  without  a  rival.  This  truth  of  effect  causes  every  object  in  the 
composition  to  occupy  its  true  position — nothing  is  out  of  place — each  part  has  a  specific  locali- 
ty and  purpose,  which  it  truly  fills;  hence,  in  the  clare-obscure,  all  objects  are  blended  into 
imity.  Viewing  the  design  in  reference  to  these  qualities,  it  stands  a  master  production,  from 
a  genius  of  the  highest  order. 

"  Color,  being  an  effect  of  light  and  shade,  it  must  correspond  in  truth,  aud  here  it  par- 
takes of  the  solemnity  of  midnight,  with  the  richest  combination  of  local  hues.  In  composition, 
the  figm'es  are  grouped  with  an  effect  and  dignity  of  action  truly  in  character  with  the  affect- 
ing scene.  The  drawing  is  firm  and  decided — every  boiindaiy  has  the  clear,  sharp  outline  of 
nature,  and  every  line  has  a  distinct  meaning.  In  expression,  it  almost  apijroaches  the  height 
which  it  occupies  in  chiaf  oscuro.  The  same  unity  which  characterizes  the  effect  may  be 
observed  in  the  exxDressions.  Every  person  seems  engaged  in  connection  -with  the  grand  ideas 
of  the  subject,  and  even  the  horses  express,  in  their  countenances,  a  degree  of  sympathy,  and 
appear  sensible  of  the  heart-rending  scene  which  is  being  enacted.  The  hand  of  time  has 
evidently  changed  the  picture  somewhat,  and  the  detestable  trade  of  jjiotiwe-renovating  has 
hegun  its  work  of  ruin.  Considered  as  a  whole,  we  have  rarely  seen  a  Work  of  Art  with  so 
many  real  excellencies  and  so  few  decided  faults. "t 

*  In  painting,  by  a  skillful  use  of  colours,  any  dark  recess  or  cave  may  be  represented,  conveying  an 
idea  of  intervening  atmosphere  and  light  with  such  an  intensity  of  depth,  that  the  blackest  pigment,  when 
touched  on  it,  will  make  a  light  spot. 

f  It  is  difficult  to  disco\er  in  what  respect  this  picture  has  suffered  from  lime  or  otherwise. 


Some  of  thk  Editoriai.  Notices  ok  'ihk  Cot.f.f.i vjion",  ijohixg  April.   1849. 

FroM  tlic  Tribune. 

Gai.lekies  of  Art. — ^We  have  now  in  this  city  four  very  fine  Picture  (Jalleries  for  the  recreatioli, 
ri.'fincment  and  deliglit  of  the  public — the  "  Gallery  of  the  Old  JNIasters,"  at  the  Lyceum  Buildings j 
a  splendid  and  valuable  collection,  containing  many  imduubted  originals — the  Exhibition  of  the 
Academy  of  Design,  in  the  Society  Library  Building.* — and  the  American  and  Liternational  Art- 
Tnions,  in  Broad^vay.  In  going  the  rounds  of  these  collections,  the  lover  of  Art  will  find  much  to 
interest  and  delight  iiim.     We  shall  have  something  more  to  say  of  all  of  them  in  a  few  days. 

From  the  Univercfdum  of  April,  1849. 

Gallery  of  Old  M.a.sters,  iSTo.  563  Broadway. — "  No.  S8.  The  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine,  by 
Ludovico  Carracei."  This  picture  is  composed  with  great  skill  and  judgment.  Every  portion  bears 
evidence  of  deliberate  study,  and  the  effect  of  the  Avhole  is  impressively  grand.  I'he  prominent  char- 
acteristics are  solemnity  of  effect  and  dignity  of  action:  the  former  being  produced  by  a  cool  aspect 
ot  light,  weak  and  somewhat  subdued  ;  the  latter,  the  effect  of  elevation  and  repose  of  character  iu 
the  figures  occupying  the  scene. 

St.  Catharine  kneels  at  the  feet  of  the  infant  Jesus  while  receiving  the  ring,  and  upon  her  face 
ilwells  a  spiritual  Ijeauty.  The  mother  is  seated,  holding  her  infant  son  with  an  expression  of  mater- 
nal interest,  as  if  conscious  of  his  exalted  natural  endowments.  The  figure  on  the  left  of  the  spectator 
ill  the  ujiper  section  of  the  pictui'e,  is  nobly  conceived  ;  it  is  an  embodiment  of  elevated  composure, 
contemplating  the  ceremony  below.  The  two  figures  in  the  lower  corner  holding  a  scroll,  are  equally 
tine  ;  the  action  of  the  farther  one  is  truly  graceful  and  life-like,  while  the  other  reclines  with  appro- 
ju-iate  gesture.  At  the  feet  of  St.  Catharine  lie  a  sword  and  broken  wheel,  and  over  all  are  angels 
floating  through  the  atmosphere  with  a  grace  which  cannot  be  described.  The  leading  one  of  the 
uroup  is  especially  ajrial.  The  light  and  shade  is  well  managed,  uniting  great  power  with  the  utmost 
tielicacy.  Nor  is  the  colouring  inferior;  the  flesh  has  the  peculiar  freshness  of  nature,  and  in  the 
different  figures  are  introduced  a  variety  of  complexions  from  the  fair  and  delicate  to  the  deepest 
brown.  The  work  possesses  a  dignity  and  sentiment  throughout,  which  places  it  amongst  the  finest 
(iroductions  of  the  school  of  the  Carracei. 

"No.  19.  Raphael's  Amasia,  La  Fornarina."  This  specimen  of  art  possesses  such  rare  beauties 
as  to  defy  description.  In  the  expression  there  is  a  life-like  exactness  which  is  indescribable  with 
language.  The  very  soul  of  the  person  lingers  about  the  countenance,  and  it  has  such  a  powerful 
i  lulividuality  as  to  impress  us  almost  as  reality.  Although  the  features  cannot  be  considered  as  classic, 
nor  the  expression  elevated,  yet  there  exists  a  truth  to  nature  which  is  irresistible.  The  i-elief  is 
strong  and  the  colouring  elegant.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  grace  expressed  by  the  right  hand  resting 
on  the  bosom,  clasping  the  light  drapei'y  which  falls  upon  her  person.  The  beauty  of  the  left  hand 
is  slightly  impaired  by  injudicious  cleaning,  yet  we  know  of  no  picture  so  admirably  executed  as  this 
production  of  Raphael. 

No.  56.  "The  Flight  into  Egypt — by  Murillo." — The  prominent  characteristics  of  this  picture 
are,  graceful  and  life-like  action,  elevated  expression,  and  lucid  silvery  colour,  with  an  air  of  repose, 
giving  to  the  whole  that  religious  aspect  for  which  this  great  Spanish  Master's  works  are  so  highly 
celebrated.  The  impression  produced  by  the  general  effect  is  extremely  pleasing,  there  being  suffici- 
ent of  literal  nature  to  make  it  readily  comprehended,  and  hence  the  great  popularity  of  this  painter's 
works.  Unlike  those  masters  who>  presented  nature  in  a  more  abstract  and  idealized  form,  he  ad- 
dresses us  at  once;  I  should  say,  he  attracts  us,  and,  as  if  by  a  charm,  holds  us  until  the  soul  is 
tilled  with  his  refining  thoughts.  Nor  is  he  so  natural  as  to  become  commonplace  and  insipid  ;  his 
interpretations  of  nature  are  imbued  with  a  spirituality  which  finds  a  response  from  our  purest 
affections. 

The  painting  illustrates  an  erent  in  the  history  of  Chrint  which  is  universally  familiar.  In  the 
i;entre  of  the  picture  is  the  mother  of  Jesus  seated  on  au  ass,  with  her  infant  on  her  lap.  Her  eyes 
lire  cast  downward,  as  she  tenderly  watches  each  motion  of  her  beloved  child.  The  emotions  of  a 
fond  mother,  contemplating  her  innocent  offspring,  are  elearly  depicted  in  that  beauteous  face.  Her 
attention  seems  wholly  absorbed, — nay,  her  inmost  soul  appears  to  hold  communion  with  the  very 
spirit  of  the  child.  Her  left  hand  lies  open,  deferentially,  on  his  lap,  and  her  right  arm  encircles  his 
waist  with  maternal  fondness.  The  artist  has  made  the  mother  an  embodiment  of  confiding  sim- 
]ilicity  in  the  care  of  her  guardian  angel,  while  the  child  casts  its  eyes  upward  in  the  face  of  the 
nKjther  with  an  innocent  loveliness. 


The  Angel  leads  the  way,  witli  one  hand  pointing  on^Yal■d  and  tlie  oilier  lioldiny  a  curd  attaelioJ 
to  the  animal.  His  eyes  dwell  upon  the  objects  of  his  errand,  while  he  wends  his  way,  inspiring  a 
confiding,  reverential  feeling  in  Mary  and  Joseph,  The  latter  follows  with  staft' in  hand,  while  liis 
countenance  bespeaks  a  faithfulness  and  acquiescence  which  the  occasion  would  naturally  requiri-, 
Above  are  seen  infant  angels  of  most  surpassing  beauty.  Their  airy  lightness  is  elegantly  portrayed, 
;ind  their  inexpressible  ease  is  a  repetition  of  the  happy  quality  which  characterises  eacli  figure  on 
tlie  canvas.  Finally,  the  work  should  be  seen  and  studied  to  be  truly  nnderstoud  : — it  is  full  of  mean- 
ing, soul,  and  beauty.  Good  pictures  are  like  good  people,  the  more  iiitinuite  we  becuDie  irilh  tJiem,  the  mure 
evident  is  their  intrinsic  worth. 

From  tJie  Morning  Star. 

The  LTCEL'ii  GaI.lery. — We  know  of  nothing  more  delightful  than  stealing  away  from  the  glare 
and  glitter,  and  constant  turmoil  of  Broadway,  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  this  spacious  galler}-, 
i-nriched  as  its  walls  are  with  some  of  the  finest  pictures  that  the  ruthless  liand  of  Time  has  spared 
to  us.  Among  the  many  fine  paintings  the  visitor's  attention  is  quickly  attracted  to  two  noble  jiictures 
(Uffering  in  every  particular  but  in  the  consummate  skill  of  their  execution. 

Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence. — -When  one's  eyes  first  fall  on  this  picture,  little  is  discernible 
but  the  lurid  flames  of  torches  and  cressets,  which  only  serve  to  •'  render  darkness  visible  ;''  but  soon 
the  sight  becomes  accustomed  to  the  light,  and  stretched  over  the  glowing  coals  we  see  the  convulsed 
limbs  of  the  heroic  martyr,  who  "consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony."  It  needs  no  anatomical 
skill  to  see  that  every  swelling  vein  and  straining  muscle  are  true  to  nature.  Then  we  have  the 
nuiscular  forms  of  the  executioners,  and  the  attendant  guards,  all  depicted  with  strange  fidelity, 
i  >ne  may  gaze  for  hours  on  this  picture,  and  every  moment  some  new  ].)oint  will  strike  the  attentive 
ubserver,  as  if  the  flames  were  fanned  by  the  night  wind,  and  fell  on  it  at  that  moment  for  the  first 
time.     This  is  from  the  magic  pencil  of  Titian. 

The  Flight  into  Egytt. — Had  nothing  been  left  to  us  of  the  works  of  Murillo  but  this  picture, 
ho  would  have  justly  been  classed  as  one  of  the  great  masters  of  his  divine  art.  Never  was  a  face 
painted  on  which  the  maternal  character  was  so  beautifully  depicted.  The  other  characters,  eight' 
in  number,  are  painted  with  that  careful  study  that  distinguishes  all  MuriUo's  paintings.  The 
guardian  angels  that  escort  the  holy  family,  are  exquisite  creations,  and  seem  to  float  upon  the  desert 
iiir  that  fans  the  placid  brow  of  tlie  Babe  of  Bethlehem. 

La  Fornarina.— This  charming  picture  is  doubtless  an  original,  bv'  Raphael ;  for  if  we  take  it 
from  him,  to  whom  else  shall  we  assign  its  execution  ?  Yvhat  other  painter  ever  combined  the  same 
gi-aceful  drawing,  delicious  colouring,  and  at  the  same  time  unexaggerated,  womanly  beautj''  ?  The 
softened  fire  of  tlie  dark-hued  e^'e,  that  seems  to  tell  a  tale  of  happier  days,  makes  the  observer  linger 
long  before  the  beautiful  Amasia.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  finish  bestowed  by  its  artist  on  this 
]ricture,  but  it  is  seen  only  in  its  effects;  nowhere  are  the  means  perceivable.  We  shall  soon  again 
3'C'cur  to  this  fine  collection,  and  endeavor  to  notice,  at  greater  length,  some  of  its  numerous  ornaments. 

P.S.  May  6th  1849. — Tlie  proprietor  of  the  Lyceum  Gallery  had  hesitated  to  publish  entire,  in  the 
foregoing,  the  notice  of  the  Evening  Mirror,  (having  omitted  the  part  complimentary  of  himself,)  whicli 
is  republished  in  the  Literary  World  of  this  day  ;  but  the  concurrence  of  opinions  so  independent  and 
respectable  induces  him,  in  his  desire  to  extend  an  appreciative  kn'iwdedge  of  the  Collection,  to  ap- 
pend the  entire  notice  of  the  Literary  World,  including  that  of  the  Miiror.  In  so  doing,  however,  he 
disclaims  all  undue  pretensions  to  individual  merit,  and  desires  merely  to  present  wortiiily,  and  in  a 
form  to  enlist  the  countenance  of  gentlemen  more  influential  than  himself,  the  actual  merits  and  value 
of  the  Collection,  in  the  acquisition  of  which  for  his  country  lie  has  the  merit,  simply,  of  being  the 
fortunate  and  willing  instrument. 

*  *  "The  tribute  to  Mr.  Nye,  at  the  close  of  the  following  notice  of  his  fine  Gallery  of  Faintings 
and  Engravings  in  Broadway,  is  well  deserved.  We  know-  of  few  rarer  enjoyments  within  the  pre- 
sent range  of  New-York  resources,  than  an  hour  or  two  of  a  morning,  in  the  quiet,  retired  rooms 
Yvhich  he  has  caused  to  be  fitted  up  in  the  Lyceum  Building.  The  arrangements  are  peculiarly 
convenient ;  while  the  paintings,  looked  at  merely  in  the  light  of  their  suggestivoness,  from  their 
subjects  and  the  plan  of  treatment,  are  a  school  for  the  imaginatiiin.  than  which  none  can  be  more 
productive  or  agreeable. 


This  is  an  a,rt  which  has  been  somewhat  too  much  neglected  among  us,  [that  of  extracting 
from  the  picturesque,  wherever  it  appears  in  landscape,  books,  real  life,  or  paintings,  the  enjoy- 
ment which  it  is  capable  of  conferring.  "The  visitors,",  says  the  Evening  Mirror,  "at  this 
noble  collection  of  pictures,  will  be  stnick  with  the  nice  discrimination  manifested  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  engravings,  of  which  there  is  a  much  larger  number  than  was  ever  before  exhibited 
ill  this  city.  They  are  arranged  with  taste  and  a  correct  judgment,  and  among  them  may  be  seen 
specimens  of  every  master,  and  of  every  school,  from  the  earliest  down  to  the  present  period.  To  the 
artist,  such  a  collection  as  this  is  of  immense  importance,  and  to  the  student  of  art  they  are  absolutely 
essential  towards  acquiring  a  tolerable  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  literature  and  tradition  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  The  paintings  in  the  lower  room  oiFer  a  rich  intellectual  treat,  and  the  pleasant  manner  in 
which  the  gallery  is  fitted  up,  and  the  obliging  attention  of  the  superintendent,  render  the  gallery 
one  of  the  pleasantest  places  in  the  city  for  a  lounge  ;  and  here,  while  resting  in  an  atmosphere  of 
art,  the  spectator  may  at  a  glance  review  the  great  works  of  those  master-minds  whose  productions 
have  charmed  and  instructed  mankind  for  centuries.  The  Gallery  of  the  Lyceum  is  an  honor  to  the 
city,  and  our  people  should  regard  with  peculiar  esteem  the  gentleman  by  whose  enlightened  liberali- 
ty we  are  enabled  to  boast  of  so  pure  a  source  of  refined  amusement,  and  so  powerful  an  addition  to 
the  attractions  of  the  city." — Literary  World  of  May,.  5th  1849. 


"  New  York,  22d  August,  1848. 

■'Me.  Gideon  Nye- — Dear  Sir : — In  answer  to  your  request  to  write  you  my 
impressions  of  the  picture  attributed  to  Titian,  in  your  catalogue,  I  freely  say,  that 
I  was  struck  from  the  first  with  the  work  as  an  original  Titian,  and  my  frequent 
examinations  of  it  since  have  quite  confirmed  me  in  this  belief.  Of  its  merits,  it  is 
here  unnecessary  and  impossible  to  speak.  I  find  enough  to  admire  and  study  in 
it ; — it  is  with  respect  to  its  originality  that  I  suppose  you  wish  vouchers,  as  the 
fact  of  the  composition  being  Titian's,  is,  of  course,  too  well  known  to  admit  of  doubt. 

'•  And  I  should  say  there  can  be  no  question  on  this  point.  The  pecuHar 
manner  of  execution  and  the  quality  (as  a  substance)  of  Titian's  works,  preclude  the 
idea  of  its  being  a  copy,  to  almost  any  intelligent  observer  of  old  pictures;  and  to 
tliose  intimately  acquainted  with  Titian's  paintings,  it  is  the  more  impossible,  inas- 
much as  they  believe  this  singular  quality  of  his  colors  never  to  have  been  approached 
l)y  either  ancient  or  modern  imitators. 

"  There  are  also  internal  evidences  in  the  work,  of  the  strongest  character, 
which  to  me  are  satisfactory,  but  which  cannot  be  set  forth  here  ;  indeed  they  would 
1)6  quite  inconclusive,  except  to  those  who  have  studied  this  master  con  amore. 

"  In  conclusion   I  am   only  surpirised  how  this  work  came  here,  and  though  an 
authentic  history  of  the  picture   could  not  increase  my  belief  in  its  originality,*  I 
believe  that  a  definite  account  of  the  whole   galleiy  would  do  a  great  deal  to  give 
them  credit  with  the  public,  who  have  a  feverish  suspicion  of  the  '  Old  Masters." 
■•  Very  respectfully,  yours  &c.,  &c.         "  (Signed)         HENRY  PETERS  GRAY." 


Extract  from  a  Letter  of  "Washington  Irving,  Esq.,  respecting  the  "Flight  into  Egypt " 

hij  MUEILLO. 

"  I  recollect  being  generally  very  well  pleased ;  but  the  only  painting,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  which  remains  strongly  impressed  on  my  recollection,  is  the  'Flight 
into  Egypt.'  This  I  considered  an  original  Murillo,  and  one  in  his  best  manner  ; 
and  I  was  the  more  struck  by  it  from  having,  during  my  two  residences  in  Spain, 
become  extremely  fond  of  the  works  of  that  master." 

*  SoiM  months  after  this  letter  teas  written  the  name  of  Titian  was  found  by  an  Art  Student  inscribed  upon  the  Picture, 
— o  circumstance  quite  unknoun  befm-e  to  the  Proprietor;  and  one  th-at  but  for  the  faithfulness  of  the  person  in  charge,  in 
rubbing  the  Picture  daily,  might  lutve  remained  unknown  for  a  long  period  after.      '  G.  N.  Jr. 


LFiKST  Leaves  of] 


COMPANION 


TO  THE 


GALLERY   OF   PAINTINGS 


BY  THE 


OLD     MASTERS, 


BY  EICHARD  GEANT  WHITE. 


Impoetance  of  the  Beautiful. 

"If  to  eat  and  drink,  and  to  be  warm,  were  the  only  passions 

of  our  minds,  we  should  all  be  what  the  lowest  of  us  all  are 

at  this  day.     The  love  of  the  beautiful  calls  man  to  fresh 

exertions,  and  awakens  him  to  a  moral,  noble  life;  and  the 

glory  of  it  is,  that  as  painters  imitate,  and  poets  sing,  anil 

statuaries  carve,   and   architects  rear  up  the  gorgeous 

trophies  of  theii*  skill, — and  as  every  thing  becomes 

beautiful,  and  orderly,  and  magnificent, — the  activity  of 

the  mind  rises  to  still  greater  and  better  objects.     The 

principles  of  justice  are  sought  out;  the  powers  of  the 

ruler  and  the  rights  of  the  subject  are  fixed;  man 

advances  to  the  enjoyment  of  rational  liberty,  and 

to  the  estabKshment  of  those  great  moral  laws  which 

God   has  written  in  our  hearts,  to  regulate  the 

destinies  of  the  world." — Sidney  Smith. 


PEEFACE. 


This  volume  is  called  a  Companion  to  the  Gallery  of  which  it  treats,  ami  it  pretends  to  be 
nothing  more. 

The  writer  disclaims  entirely  the  intent  of  setting  it  forth  as  an  unerring  guide  either  to  the 
authenticity  or  the  merits  of  the  Pictures.  With  regard  to  the  latter  point  he  has  allowed  himself 
to  speak  with  the  confidence  allowable,  perhaps,  in  one  who,  prompted  by  an  enthusiastic  love  of 
Art,  has  given  it  much  earnest  thought,  and  who  has  that  acquaintance  with  the  works  under  con- 
sideration which  can  be  gained  only  by  repeated  and  careful  examination  ;  but  as  to  the  former,  their 
originality,  he  is  too  conscious  of  the  difficulty  of  the  subject  and  knows  too  well  the  peculiar  qual- 
ifications and  opportunities  of  study  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  certain  knowledge  upon  it,  to 
offer  his  own'opinions  as  anything  more  than  timid  conjectures. 

The  authenticity  of  any  painting  whose  history  is  not  fully  known  but  which  is  attributed  to  a 
celebrated  artist — and  in  this  category  may  be  included  a  large  number,  perhaps  more  than  half  of  the 
great  and  famous  works  in  European  Galleries — is  determined  by  various  means*;  among  them  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  the  style  of  composition,  the  predominant  feeling,  the  treatment  of  form,  the 

*   These  points  will  be  elucidated  in  subsequent  notes  and  in  quotations  from  the  highest  authorities  in  (esthetic  ami 
technical  criticism.  G.  N.  Jr. 


tone,  the  color  and  the  use  of  accessories,  are  important.     Upon  most  of  these  joints  one  who  has 
given  attention  to  the  higher  branches  of  criticism  and  whose  sensuous  perceptions  are  acute  by 
natural  endowment  and  by  use,  can  speak  with  a  feeling  of  confidence,  if  he  be  familiar  with  the  best 
encrravings  of  the  Master,  even  if  he  have  not  seen  any  of  his  works.     But  these  points,  although 
within  the  higher  and  aesthetic  range  of  criticism,  are  evidently  the  least  reliable  when  nicety  of 
discrimination  is  required  to  determine  the  authenticity  of  a  painting.     For  in  a  copy,  the  subject, 
the  composition  and   the  accessories  will  of  necessity  be  the  Master's  own,  while  the  feeling,  the 
treatment  of  form,  the  tone  and  the  color  of  the  original  will  be  followed  with  an  exactness  limited 
only  by  the  copyist's  power  of  comprehension  and  imitation. $     It  will  however  be  obvious  to  every     j  Precisely; 
one  who  considers  the  subject  that  no  copyist,  whatever  his  talent,  can  seize  and  embody  all  the  senti-  bt't  lu  who  can 
nient  of  a  great  Master's  work,  or  even  re-produce  his  effects  of  color.     It  is  even  impossible  for  an  f,™'"^?!"'*^"  ' 
artist  to  repeat  his  own  production  exactly.§     Of  thi«  there  are  many  well  known  proofs. ||  press  Umisthe 

There  are  however  certain  other  and  unmistakeable  peculiarities  belonging  to  each  artist  which  his  superior. 
become  well  known  to  every  capable  connoisseur.  These  peculiarities  are  technical  or  mechanical,  and  hAsMr.Rusklu 
being  exhibited  entirely  in  the  execution,  the  manipulation  of  the  artist,  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  tmlysays:-^—- 
with  the  merit  of  his  works.  They  are,  so  to  speak,  the  hand-writing  of  the  painter,  as  easily  re-  ^j^^^  ^ver'ir^ 
cognized  by  one  familiar  with  them  as  the  manuscript  of  an  author  by  one  of  his  friends,  and  as  peats  itec;f." 
certain  guides  in  determining  the  authenticity  of  a  work  pretending  to  be  his;  or  even  more  unerring,  |1  Anmiginal 
for  every  artist  has  peculiarities  of  coloring  ^  as  much  and  as  exclusively  his  own  as  his  peculiarities  """'^  ^^""f''' 
of  touch.  The  color  too  of  each  artist  is  affected  peculiarly  and  differently  by  the  hand  of  Time  ;  ^ng'to mechanl- 
and  the  relative  chunges  which  Pictures  undergo  in  this  regard  are  among  the  surest  guides  to  the  caily  repeat  its 
unerring  decision  of  the  connoisseur.  Tins,  as  an  indication  of  originality,  is  more  particularly  allud-  loork.  G.N.  Jr. 
ed  to  in  the  remarks  upon  the  "  Nativity  "  of  Fra  Baktolomeo.  IT  ^«  ".  »""*- 

It  is  evident  to  all  that  none  are  competent  to  speak  upon  these  points  save  those  who  have  had  ^„;"„^.  inUf/ent 
opportunities  of  studying  closely  the  scattered  works  of  the  Great  Masters  of  the  various  schools  and  and    retentive 
comparing  them  carefully  with  each  other.     Such  persons,  fortunately  for  the  author's  purpose,  were  qualities  as  well 
at  hand  to  furnish  him  with  their  decisions   upon  the  originality  of  the   principal  Pictures  in  this ''^  *™'*^  ""'<'• 
Collection.     He  alludes  to  those  distinguished  artists  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Huktington  and  Mr.  Kellogg, 
whose  opportunities  for  study  abroad  are  as  well  known  as  their  talents,  and  who  have  kindly  offered 
either  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Gallery  or  to  the  writer  their  valuable  opinions  upon  different  Pictures. 
He  wishes  however  to  acknowledge  particularly  his  obligations  in  this  regard  to  Capt.   William 
Payne,  late  of  H.  B.  M's.  Eoyal  Engineers,  who  is  an  artist  as  well  as  a  connoisseur,  and  whose  tastes 
have  led  him  to  devote  years  to  the  study  of  the  works  of  the  Great  Masters,  for  which  he  has  had 
unusual  facilities  both  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  in  England.     From  such  authorities,  which 
are  all  in  favor  of  the  authenticity  of  the   principal  paintings,   there  is,  in  this   country  at  least,  no 
appeal.     Any  assertions  hei^e  as  to  the  originalitj'  of  a  Picture  are  based  entirely  upon  the  decisions 
of  one  or  more  of  these  gentlemen  ;  but  for  opinions  and  conjectures  on  this  subject,  founded  on 
such  general  internal  evidence  as  was  at  first  alluded  to,  or  upon  peculiarities  which  are  particularly 
pointed  out,  as  well  as  for  any  views  of  Art  or  judgment  of  the  Pictures  as  mere  works  of  Art,  the 
author  alone  is  responsible.* 

In  preparing  the  work  the  object  in  view  has  been  to  furnish  visitors  to  the  Gallery  with  such 
information  about  the  Painters  as  curiosity  would  prompt  them  to  seek,  and  such  opinions  upon  the 
Pictures  as  might  at  least  suggest  thought  if  they  did  not  guide  it.  For  this  purpose  all  sources  of 
information  within  reach  have  been  used  with  freedom;  sometimes  with  particular  acknowledgment, 
but  oftener  without.  The  biogr.iphical  and  critical  notices f  of  the  several  Painters  have  been  made 
ratlier  fuller  than  is  usual  in  similar  works  abroad,  because  of  the  more  recently  awakened  attention 
of  the  public  of  this  country  to  the  higher  branches  of  the  Arts.  It  is  hoped  that  the  well-read 
student  of  Art  will  find  this  an  all  sufficient  excuse  for  a  particularity  which  else  might  seem  both 
trite  and  superfluous. 

If  the  book  be  fortunate  enough  to  arouse  a  more  general  attention  to  the  merits  of  this  valuable 
and  interesting  Collection,  or  to  point  out  to  its  visitors,  as  with  the  finger  of  an  old  friend,  beautie.s 
in  the  Paintings  which  else  might  have  escaped  their  stranger  eyes,  or  to  suggest  an  idea  which 
shall  lead  to  invigoi'ating  thought  or  soothing  reverie  upon  Art,  it  will  fully  accomplish  the  intent 
and  gratify  the  hopes  of  the  Author. 

*  It  may  not  be  improper  to  state  here  that  the  Proprietor  of  the  Collection  is  so  well  assured  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  Works  attributed  to  tlie  various  Great  Masters  in  the  Catalogue  that  he  has  publicly  offered  to  forfeit  any  picture 
whose  originality  can  be  impeached  on  competent  testimony. 

^  These  are  here  omitted  as  the  present  compilation  is  addressed  only  to  tlie  "  well-read  "  in  the  characteristics  of  the 
Masters.  G.  N.  .Jr. 


ITALIAN    SCHOOLS. 


The  chief  of  the  Italian  Schools,  the  Florentine,  the  Roman,  the  Venetian  and  the  Bolognese, 
are,  considering  tiie  size  of  the  Collection,  well  represented  here  ;  sufficiently  so  to  enable  the  student 
to  obtain  a  very  clear  idea  of  their  different  characteristics.  We  commence  with  the  picture  earliest 
in  date  and  most  remote  in  style. 

Fra  Bartolomeo. 
The  Nativity. 

A  picture  of  mingled  sweetness  and  power,  and  in  the  master's  most  pure  and  elevated  style  of 
conception. 

The  infant  Christ  lies  in  the  foreground,  and  the  Virgin  Mother  kneels  with  hands  crossed  upon 
her  bosom,  gazing  with  mingled  love  and  adoration  upon  him  who  is  at  once  her  Saviour  and  her 
son.  Joseph  sits  upon  the  ground  near  her,  with  hands  crossed  over  his  knee,  absorbed  in  wonder- 
ing, reverential  contemplation.  In  the  landscape  background,  the  cattle,  displaced  from  their  manger, 
look  in  upon  its  unwonted  occupants.  A  star,  painted  witli  the  somewhat  puerile  literalness  which 
Lcenerally  marks  the  treatment  of  such  accessories  by  the  older  Masters,  sheds  its  ray  directly  upon 
ihe  stable,  and  close  by,  through  the  broken  clouds,  a  company  of  angels  is  seen.  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  object  of  the  artist  to  get  into  his  picture  all  the  incidents  mentioned  by  the  Evangelists  as 
attending  the  Nativity  ;  and  in  this  he  but  followed  the  custom  of  his  time,  which  was  to  consult,  in 
such  details,  the  expectations  of  the  devout  spectator  rather  then  physical  probability  or  good  keeping. 
The  management  of  this  portion  of  the  picture  is  an  important  auxiliary  evidence  of  its  antiquitv 
aud  authenticity. 

In  looking  at  this  painting,  we  can  feel  the  full  force  of  Lamb's  remark,  that  "  the  race  of  Virgin 
Mart  painters  is  extinct."  Any  artist  of  talent  can  paint  a  beautiful  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms, 
and  such  a  pictui'e  must  always  give  a  high  and  pure  pleasure  to  the  beholder  ;  but  let  the  \voman 
he  ever  so  beautiful,  nay,  let  her  face  he  ever  so  pure  and  lovely  in  expression,  if  it  be  nothing  more, 
it  is  not  an  embodiment  of  our  idea  of  the  Virgin  Mahy.  In  her,  we  look  for  a  sentiment  which,  for 
want  of  another  name,  we  call  divine.  The  joy  in  her  face  must  be  something  more,  though  it  can 
not  be  purer,  than  a  mother's.  She  not  only  rejoiced  "that  a  man  was  born  into  the  world  " — to  few 
women  is  denied  that  happiness — but  she  knew  that  he  had  no  earthly  father,  and  one  from  Heaven 
had  assure  1  her  that  he  was  her  Saviour,  the  long-looked-for  Messiah,  and  she  felt  indeed  "blessed 
among  women."  Her  maternal  joy  was  tempered  and  elevated  with  awe  ;  and  she  humbled  herself 
before  the  babe  which  she  had  pressed  to  her  bosom  with  more  than  even  a  mother's  tenderness. 

Such  a  Virgin  has  Fra  Bartoi.omeo  given  us  here.  Look  at  her  face,  and  at  first  call  it  hard, 
if  you  will.  Think,  and  say  that  it  is  formal  and  stiff,  but  still  look  at  it,  and  soon  you  will  forget 
that  it  is  not  so  plump,  dimpled  and  rosy  as  the  face  you  last  admired  in  the  street,  or  you  will  re- 
member the  difference  only  to  feel  the  almost  measureless  superiority,  in  sentiment  and  expression,  of 
the  one  before  you.  Mark  its  holy  elevation,  its  sweet  purity,  its  instinctive  dignitj',  its  love,  its 
pride,  humility.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  adoration  or  affection  most  fill  the  soul  which  animates 
that  countenance.  A  glowing  halo  of  the  loftiest  and  sweetest  sentiment  surrounds  that  sainted 
head,  and  thence  diffuses  itself  throughout  the  picture,  which  is  full  of  tender  seriousness,  tranquilli- 
ty, and  a  divine  purity. 

The  composition,  though  of  cabinet  size,  is  large  and  grand  in  style.  The  figures  have  much 
ease  and  a  clear,  bold  outline.  The  limbs  were  evidently  drawn  first,  and  the  drapery  added  after- 
ward, which,  we  are  informed  by  Lanzi,  was  Fra  Bartolomeo's  manner  of  working.  The  color  has 
great  strength  and  harmony,  and  the  tone  of  the  whole  picture  is  luminous,  though  subdued.  The 
hands  of  the  Virgin  are  remarkable  as  being  of  the  same  form  and  expression  as  those  found  in  many 
of  Raffael's  women,  those  in  his  early  works  particularly  ;  and  the  close  observer  will  notice  that 
they  are  painted  with  long,  decided  strokes  of  the  brush,  which  can  be  traced  almost  from  the  wrist 
to  the  tips  of  the  fingers.     Every  line  in  the  picture  shows  clear  intent  and  consciousness  of  power. 

It  is  a  noble  work,  and  valuable  not  only  for  its  intrinsic  merits,  but  as  an  admirable  specimen 
of  the  art  at  the  time  when  it  was  just  casting  off  the  harsh  constraints  of  monkish  conventionalities, 
Ijnt  had  not  yet  lost  that  power  of  expressing  the  sentiment  of  divinity  in  the  human  form  wliich  was 
its  great  and  almost  its  only  glory  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  too  soon  gave  place  to  an  expres- 
sion of  sensuous  emotion  and  mere  flesh  and  blood  beauty. 


Aliiiiil  ihe  aulhentii-ilA-  of  tins  piciui'e  there  is  no  doiilit  in  the  miiiJs  of  the  mosl  competent  juJges, 
even  were  its  history  not  well  known.  All  the  Artist's  characteristics,  pointed  ont  by  the  eminent 
critics  quoted  above,  are  well  marked  here.  The  "  calm  seriousness,''  the  "  tender  and  deeply  religi- 
ous feeling,''  have  been  already  sufficiently  indicated.  The  color  is  harmonious,  soft  and  transparent, 
and  disposed  in  fine  masses  :  but,  as  has  been  recently  remarked  by  a  distinguished  artist  who  has 
carefully  studied  the  works  of  the  Master  at  Florence,  the  usual  eff'ect  of  time  upon  some  of  his  tints 
— as,  for  instance,  the  change  of  the  blue  in  the  mantle  to  green — is  very  apparent  in  portions  of  the 
picture.  This  affords  another  strong  additional  proof  of  its  authenticity.  There  is  hardly  any  in- 
ternal evidence  of  the  originality  of  a  jjicture  more  reliable  than  the  indentity  of  changes  in  its  colors 
with  those  which  have  taken  place  in  others  known  to  be  by  the  same  JNIaster ;  for  the  pallette  of  the 
artist  and  the  hand  of  Time  are  both  equally  and  indispensably  necessary  to  their  production.  The 
jieculiarity  alluded  to  by  Algarotti,  ;'.  e.,  that  Fra  B.vrtolomeo's  figures  are  "  little  elevated  above 
the  standard  of  ordinary  men  and  somewhat  vulgar,  "■ — b}'  which  is  simply  meant  that  they  have  not 
that  ideality  of  form  which  is  found  in  Eaffaf.l, — is  also  strongl}'  exemplilied  in  the  Joseph  and  the 
child  in  this  picture  ;  though  the  head  of  the  former  is  by  no  means  wanting  in  solemnity  of  expres- 
sion.    The  picture  is  on  a  stout  panel,  and  in  good  preservaticm. 

IvAl^FAKl,. 

PoP>Tr,AlT    OF    IjA     FdliNAIIIXA. 

We  know  little  more  of  the  subject  of  tliis  painting  than  that  she  is  said  to  have  been  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  baker,  and  that  she  was  the  mistress  of  KAFF.\F,r..  who  loved  her  devotedly  till  his  dealh, 
refusing  for  her  sake  the  hand  of  the  niece  of  his  triend,  Cardinal  Bibif.na,  who  continuallj'  solicited 
the  princely  Painter's  alliance  with  his  house."  But  is  not  this  enough  to  know — tliat  she  was 
beloved  of  R.-iFF.vEr. '.'  Had  there  been  but  one  portrait  of  this  woman,  and  had  tliat  remained  un- 
discovered until  now,  what  crowds  wotild  flock  to  gaze  reverentially  upon  the  image  of  her  who  was 
shrined  in  R.\ffaej,'s  heart! — and  all  wotild  doubtless  expect  to  see  in  her  the  soul  of  a  Saint  beaming 
from  the  fiice  of  a  Venus.  'What  would  they  find  ?  Nothing  which  might  not  have  been  looked  for 
in  any  baker's  daughter  who  had  no  artist  lover.  There  is  a  certain  self-conscious  worth  in  the  mien 
and  a  fire  in  the  eye  :  the  face  is  one  of  character,  and  the  forms  are  fine;  but,  as  Kcgler  says,  there 
is  also  in  the  countenance  "an  expression  of  coarseness  and  common  life,"  though  no  vulgarity,  and 
we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  she  whom  Raffaf-f.  tendnly  loveil  while  living,  and  honored  when 
dying,  was  neither  Saint  nor  Goddess,  but  onl^-  a  simple,  unaffected,  and,  we  may  be  sure,  a  loving 
and  a  trusting  Woman.  Cannot  her  sex  from  this  learn  something  of  the  way  in  which  great  hearts 
are  won  'i 

This  picture  has  many  points  which  attest  the  master  hand.  There  is  a  vividness  of  expression, 
and  n  look  of  life  in  the  face,  which  give  the  figure  a  presence  like  that  of  reality.  The  tiesh  is  del- 
icate, and  the  local  tints  are  preserved  with  wonderful  power.  This  is  seen  particularly  in  the  right 
arm,  which  is  jiainted  in  admirable  rhiar'  m^atni :  none  but  a  master  could  have  made  the  limb  retire 
so  decidedly,  and  yet  with  such  natural  luj-e.  'J'he  areolae  of  the  bosom  are  colored  with  unequalled 
truth,  sweetness  and  delicacy. 

The  figure  is  seated,  uncovered  to  the  waist,  and  the  right  hand   draws  a  light  drapery  to  the 
bust.     A  dark,  sombre  colored  shawl  is  twisted  round  the  head  and  is  confined  with  a  jewel.     Shrub- 
bery forms  the  back-ground.     I'pon  a  blue   armlet  on   the  left  arm   appears  the  name  "  Raphaei, 
I'^RBiNAS."     This  corresponds  exactly   with   the  description  given  of  the  portrait  in  the  Barberini 
Palace,  and  an  examination  of  tlie  engraving  made  from  that  picture  will  show  that  this  corresponds 
with  it  in  all  points,  save  a  few  whicli  are  of  that  trivial  nature  in  which   painters   purposely   varied  .   ^  There  were 
when  making  repetitions  of  a  favorite  and  successful  subject.     Let  any  critically  disposed  observer  Engraviiws'of 
examine  the  engraving§  from    the  former  before  condemning  this  for  want  of  ideal  beauty,  and  for  (jpo  rcpcfiftWs 
i'aults  in  the  bust  and  the  left  hand  ;  the  engraving  shows  the  same  coarseness  in  the  first  regard,  the  of  the  same  Fo- 
saine  meanness  in  the  second,  and  the  same  clumsy,  sausage-like  appearance  in  the  last.     The  vari- ''*™'*^°""'',f; 
ations  appear  in  the  jewel  in  the  hair,  the  absence   of  a  ring   upon    the   second  joint  of  the  fourth  p[Ji,lyf 
finger  of  the  left  hand,  and  in  the  position  of  the  drapery  in  the  right  hand.f     In  the  picture  before  g.N.  Jr. 

*  It  is  supposed  by  many  that  a  prospective  Cavdinal's  Hat,  which  he  had  some  reason  to  look  for,  was  the  chief 
cause  of  Eatfael's  rejection  of  the  niece  of  BtErENA;  but  as  he,  though  not  wishing  to  offend  the  Cai'dinal,  finally  consent- 
ed to  betroth  himself  to  her  only  after  four  years'  solicitation,  when  he  had  no  hope  of  the  purple,  and  after  this  betroth- 
ment  stiU  put  olf  the  marriage,  I  prefer  to  adopt  the  supposition  most  honorable  to  his  puiity  of  sentiment  and  disinter- 
ested constancy  of  affection. 

+  May  not  this  plain  gold  ring,  half  on  this  finger,  have  been  placed  there  by  Raffaf.l  as  a  quiet  though  fanciful 
imimiilion  that  he  considi-red  the  wearer  as  in  some  sort  his  wife,  though  she  was  not  so  legallv. 


us  tliis  hand  ii  all  exj)03n(-l,  while  in  the  engraving  it  is  p.'.rtlv  hidJcii  b}'  the  ilrft|i(i'v.  Tho-e  pdinf;. 
are  such  as  would  be  scrupulously  I'ollowed  by  a  copyist  who  wished  to  make  his  work  pass  for  the 
original  ;  while  they  are  such  as  would  ba  chosen  for  variation  by  the  designer  in  making  or  linish- 
ing  a  repetition  of  his  own  work. 

We  know  that  it  was  Rvffael's  habit,  and  one  forced  upon  him  by  necessity,  to  have  much  of 
the  work  upon  his  pictures  done  by  his  favored  pupils,  while  the  design  and  the  finishing  fell  to  his 
own  hand.  Kugler  says,  in  noticing  this  portrait  in  the  Barbehini  Palace,  that  "  there  are  some 
repetitions  of  it  in  Roman  Galleries."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the  best,  and  that 
it  bears  the  careful  touches  of  the  Great  Master  himself.  The  color  is  somewhat  betttr  than  is  usual 
Avith  him.  but  not  better  than  is  found  in  all  his  portraits,  as  has  been  before  remarked. 

The  picture  is  upon  a  heavy  panel,  and  is  from  the  collection  of  the  late  Lord  Berwick.  Its 
value  may  be  estimated  from  Mrs.  -rAMjisoN's  remark  :  "To  possess  one  Raffael  is  to  go  crowned 
and  crested  among  collectiu-s.'" 

T.rccA  Pen  NT. 
A  PortTiiAi  r  oi'  A  l'i:usoN  ov  JlxsKr 

He  sits  in  an  attitude  of  much  ease  and  naturalness  at  a  table  beneath  a  portico  supported  by 
Corintliian  columns.  His  mien  is  of  great  dignity.  He  appears  to  be  dictating  to  his  Secretary  an 
answer  to  a  letter  wliicli  ho  holds  in  his  hand.  Behind  him  is  another  attendant.  He  wears  an 
ermine-trimmed  mantle,  and  upon  his  head  one  of  those  caps  seen  frequently  in  portraits  of  persons 
of  consequence  of  that  time,  and  in  one  jiortrait  of  Raffaei.  by  himself  In  the  distance  is  a  low- 
toned  but  warm  and  sunny  landscape,  which  is  painted  with  a  geniid  feeling  for  nature. 

This  picture  is  admiralde  for  the  strong  character,  arid  the  repose  and  conscious  power  which 
are  shewn  in  the  principal  figure.  The  hands  are  admii'itbly  painted,  and  disposed  with  great  ease  ; 
there  is  an  expression  of  strength,  an  air  of  authority  in  their  careless  confidence.  The  tone  of  the 
picture  is  so  low.  and  the  local  tints  are  so  dark,  that  niany  migiit  pass  it  by  unnoticed,  but  it  will 
well  repay  careful  study.  The  head  of  the  attendant  who  stands  behind  is  full  of  life,  and  painted 
in  fine  rhiar'o^nirit. 

Sfiiooi,  OF  Raffaiii.. 
Virgin   Ixi'axt  Christ  and   St.  Joiix. 
'The  Holy  Child  sits  in  the  Mother's  lap.  and  leans  forwai'd  to  caress  St.  John-. 
T'his  picture  has  no  remarkable  merit,  but  is  an  interesting  s]i.'cinKn  ol' the  school  of  Rai'fakt.. 
In  the  head  of  the   Virgin   the   forms  are  good  and  expression   very  pure,  and  the  face  of  the   voiing 
Christ  is  full  of  simplicity  and  sweetness.     The  disposition  of  color  in  the  drapery  is  fine,  and  vrrv 
charaotL'ristic  of  the  School. 

(iKRAUIi    HoNTHORST. 

St.  Jkromk  Reaping  the  Scriptures  by  Candi.e-Light. 

The  Saint  stands  at  a  table  supporting  a  huge  folio  with  his  left  hand  ;  on  his  right  are  a  >kull 
and  an  hour  glass  ;  a  evncifix  in  front  hides  the  candle,  which  alone  lights  the  cell. 

This  is  an  e.xcellent  picture  and  a  very  fnie  sjiecimen  of  the  master.  Not  only  is  the  peculiar 
effect  of  light  given  with  all  the  power  of  Gheeardo's  pencil,  but  tlie  head  and  figure  of  tlie  Saint 
are  full  of  appropriate  sentiment.  Humility,  devotion  and  absorbed  attention  are  well  expressed  in 
the  face,  the  attitude,  and  the  piosition  of  the  hand  upon  the  emaciated  breast,  The  eye  is  bleared 
with  age  and  nightly  vigil,  and  the  whole  persnn  nasted  with  fasting  and  penance.  The  anatomy  of 
the  ^h()al<ler  and  adjacent  parts  is  ver\'  fine. 

IjUhovico  Caracci. 
I'm;  rvlAF.RiAGE  OF  S'r.  Catharine. 

This  person,  a  lady  of  Alexandria,  was  one  of  the  legendary  saints  and  martyrs  of  the  dark  ages. 
She  was  condemned  to  torture  upon  the  wheel,  but  the  instrument,  according  to  the  story,  was  bi-ok- 
en  by  supernatural  power,  and  she  was  borne  off  by  angels.  She  was  said  to  have  mystically  es])ous- 
ed  our  Saviour  in  a  vision,  and  in  consequence  made  a  vow  of  celibacy,  deeming  herself  the  bride  of 
Heaven.  She  is  always  represented  with  a  broken  wheel,  to  distinguish  her  from  the  St.  CatuarixI': 
of  Siena,  wlio  liad  similar  espousals. 

♦  TliU  jiiio  Kpfciiiifn  of  pnrtraitiivi'  has  heenmnarhcd  upon  several  pages  haclc;hutl  may  still  note  here  a  further  desrriptiojt 
of  it.  extracted  from  a  former  catalogue.  "Ovcrthe  jwrtal  of  the  edifice  is  a  Latin  inscription. partly  hidden  by  the  •'Raphael  " 
cap  alreadij  mentioned,  hut  the  followiny  letters  are  distinctly  seen  :  Nosce  Oportv  em.  2'he  letter  held  in  the  hand  of 
the  principal  per-oii  hears  a  -fnper.^cription  icliich  is  indistinct,  the  letters  at  the  top  appear  to  be  iionokable  decr  and  on 
the  'id  line  ^EP.E^■2A. '  G.  A".  ■/)■. 


Tii  (Ills  piofure  the  Yii-gin  sits  upon  a  sort  of  ihrone  oppvoaclu^d  by  steps,  wltli  (he  infjint  C'liiil'^ 
upon  her  knee.  'St.  CATHAHiiNE  kneels,  and  the  child  places  a  massive  ring  upon  the  forefinger  of 
her  right  hand.  Joseph  stands  behind  the  Virgin,  and  in  front  sit  two  youthful  Saints,  holding  a 
scroll  ;  one  of  them  speaks  or  reads  from  it  with  animated  gestures,  as  if  publishing  the  marriage 
aloud.  The  Saint  wears  a  triple-jewelled  crown,  and  at  her  feet  lie  the  broken  wheel,  a  sword  and  a 
triple  cross.  Above,  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  and  accompanied  by  a  troop  of  cherubs, 
descends  from  clouds  illumined  by  glory.  In  the  back  gound  three  figures  stand,  one  in  the  attitude 
of  listening  ;  another  kneeling,  with  clasped  hands,  blesses  the  union.  These  are  St.  Elizabeth, 
St.  Maey  Magd.^lexe.  and  two  other  saints. 

The  composition  is  admirable,  full  of  dignity  and  ease,  and  the  color  fine.  The  Virgin's  face 
expresses  interest  in  the  scene  and  sweetness  of  character  ;  and  in  the  Saint's  we  see  modestj^  de- 
votion and  a  chastened  j 03'.  The  infant  Christ  has  a  truly  child-like  expression,  and  is  in  an  attitu- 
de of  great  natural  grace.  The  drapery  is  ample  and  dignified,  as  is  always  the  case  with  this  Master. 
Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  figures  in  the  picture  are  the  cherubs  which  hover  over  the  scene.  They 
have  a  charming  ease,  and  are  painted  with  a  delicate  and  sweet  pencil.  The  close  observer  will 
notice  that  the  right  hand  of  the  Saint  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  left.  This  seems  to  mark  the  pic- 
ture as  a  lateiiroduction  of  the  Master,  if  we  may  rely  upon  Lanzi,  who  tells  us  that  he  made  similar 
mistakes  in  other  pictures  painted  late  in  life,  when  his  style  was  "less  studied,  hut  still  oxemplarv 
and  masterly.''* 

The  frame  of  this  very  large  picture,  is  of  massive  carved  oak,  richly  gilded  ;  the  carved  figures 
representing  the  history  of  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour.  It  is  without  doubt,  the  finest  specinieu  of 
its  kind,  in  tlii-^  cciuiitry.  and  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 

GuiDo   IIkxi. 

Ax  EccE  HoM(). — "Behold  the  ^Max." 
This  term  is  apiilied  to  the  solitary  figure  or  head  of  the  Saviour  ci'owned  with  thorns. 

"Then  came  jEsrs  fui'th.  weaving  tlie  fvnwii  ot  llinins.  and  tlie  jiuvple  rnbe.  .^nit  Pir..\TF.  siiid  untii  tlieiii.  ■  Belmlil 
the  Maul     St.  John.  XIX.  r:." 

This  is  a  sketch  of  ratlier  colossal  size,  and  in  the  master's  last  manner.  The  expression  is 
one  of  great  suffering,  but  is  too  entirely  physical  in  its  nature.  This,  however,  is  apt  to  be  tlie  case 
in  the  treatment  of  the  siiliject.  save  by  the  greatest  artists.  Though  the  picture  is,  appareiltlv,  but  a 
li^i^h,^'d  sketch,  the  face  is  finclv  modelled. 

(it'Ennxo. 

ThI':  Viegix  with  the  Ixfa.kt  Christ. 

The  imitation  of  the  style  of  Caravaggio  is  very  evident  in  the  strongly  contrasted  lioht  and 
shade  of  this  picture.  In  the  Virgin  it  is  carried  to  a  ilisagreeable  excess  ;  though  the  shadows  in 
her  face  seem  to  have  sunken  more  than  tliose  in  the  rest  of  the  picture — Her  hands  are  verv  good. 
The  Child  is  fine  in  all  respects  ;  the  p,isition  lieing  veiy  graceful  and  easy,  and  the  expression  of 
intclli-c't  in  the  liead  and  fact'  retnarliaiile. 

DoJiEXIC'HIXtl    ZAMriERL 

A  Laxdscape  with  Figures. 

The  scene  is  by  the  siile  of  an  inlet  by  the  sea-shore.  A  fisherman  offers  fish  to  a  gentleman 
and  lady,  who,  with  a  child  and  attendant,  are  in  the  costume  of  the  time.  Xear  the  shore  is  a  boat, 
in  which  are  a  w^oman  and  two  men,  one  of  whom  pushes  the  boat  toward  the  land  with  a  pole, — tliis 
figure  is  full  of  spirited  action  :  another  takes  fish  from  the  boat.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  inlet 
two  fishermen  drag  a  nut  to  land.  In  the  distance  are  mountains  and  the  sea.  The  composition  is 
fine,  the  color  clear  and  lively,  and  the  whole  effect  of  the  picture  very  pleasing.  The  figure  painter 
is,  however,  manifest  in  tlie  treatment.  It  will  be  found,  if  the  picture  be  inspected  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance to  obtain  the  intended  effect  of  the  figures,  the  effect  of  the  landscape  is  lost,  and  vice  versa;  the 
figui'es,  too,  have  evidently  received  most  of  the  artist's  care, — although  the  light  upon  the  distant 
mountains  is  very  fine. 

»  '['he  following;  sonnet  i\liiih  .iiipeaivil  in  the  Litemrii  World  ii~  so  thoronghly  imlmcJ  with  tlie  sjiiiit  of  this  flue 
picture  that  its  insertion  here  cannot  but  be  welcome  to  the  reader. 


TiTE    MATiETAfiF,    OF    St.    r'ATITFnTXF. 
C.\r.\((\. 

Pure  spiiiisf  oT  lic'iiven  I  i<\\  fli.v  lilaia-licd.  tlimiulil-woni  brow, 
Metliiiiks  f  rend  a  fntiire  diirl;  that  liangs 
"lt»;  cltmd^  about  lliep.  toils  apd  bitter  pangs. 

Ami  last  tbe  wlipol's  slow  agony  :  bnt  now. 

EvPii  wbilp  I  g.Tze.  Strang?  joy  npon  ihoe  sits: 
In  that  still  look  tlip  stpadfastnpss  ot  faith. 
On  tliat  r-hastP  phppk  a  luvp  that  oonqnpi's  death; 

Afppk  ponrage.  and  the  ealra  liPart  wiiieli  befits 

Tlip  wedded  one  of  Christ.     Around  thee  stand 
Forms  siieli  as  earth  bpholds  not.  yet  they  bless 
l^'i-'r  the  lioitr  of  suffering  hollut'ss: 

Thy  f.onl.  elasiiiiig  in  His  tliy  troth-pledged  hand, 
Alary,  and  Magdab-n  witli  itnln-ard  sighs. 
.-\n<l  I'lirrnhs.  ga/iiig  ilnwii  wilh  soft,  full  eyes. 

Ci.EBICUS 

I'lTIAX. 

'I'l-TF.  ]\Lvi;'rvF;i>i>^[  of  St.  I.awren'ce. 

Tilts  .saint  was  put  to  Jptith,  August  10,  A.D.  ;i58,  bv  being  burncid  over  a  slow  fire.  In  this 
pietni'e  the  tovfuve  is  inHicteil  in  the  night,  in  an  open  eoiirfc  at  the  foot  of  a  noble  flight  of  stairs 
which  leads  to  the  colonnade  portico  of  a  large  building.  The  only  light  shed  upon  the  scene  comes 
from  the  fire,  two  torches,  and  a  supernatural  ray  which  pierces  a  dark  cloud  over  head. 

In  the  centre  of  the  foreground  the  Saint  is  seen  extended  upon  a  frame  of  iron,  which  is  placed 
ovei'  a  bed  of  flaming  coals,  lie  lies  almost  at  full  length  and  witli  his  feet  toward  the  .spectator  ;  a 
position  which  ta.xes  to  the  extreme  the  Artist's  powers  of  fore-shortening.  His  face  is  placid  and 
serene  ;  his  agony  being  expressed  only  by  the  contortions  of  the  body.  He  is  held  down  with  an 
instrument  not  unlike  a  hay-fork  by  an  attendant  on  the  right  of  the  spectator.  Just  behind,  and 
not  so  actively  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  scene,  are  two  other  atteiulants, — one  stooping, — and 
four  soldiers  with  two  horses.  On  the  left,  one  attendant  kneels  to  arrange  the  tire,  another  bi-ings 
an  armful  of  wood  to  supply  it,  while  a  tliird  grasps  the  Martyr  by  the  shoulder.  A  stattie,  on  the 
base  of  the  pedestal  on  which  the  Artist  has  jilaced  his  name,  stands  on  the  extreme  of  this  side  of  the 
picture. 

In  tlie  back  ground  two  figures  descend  the  steps  of  the  large  luiilding  before  mentioned,  another 
reclines  toward  the  nearer  edge  of  the  Hight,  and  a  fourth  leans  from  the  columns  and  holds  a  torch 
in  one  hand.  Still  further  back  is  a  building  of  some  size  with  arched  windows,  seen  to  be  lighted 
within,  in  the  balcony'  of  one  of  which;  two  persons  appear. 

This  picture  is  in  the  grandest  style  of  the  Great  Artist  whose  name  it  bears,  and  displays  more 
of  the  sublime  and  terrible  than  Titian's  reputation  would  lead  the  world  to  look  for  in  liis  pictures. 
Those  who  have  heard  and  read  a  little  about  painting,  on  seeing  Titi.'Vn's  name  in  the  catalogue, 
expect  bright,  glowing  flesh,  and  clear,  brilliant  color  every  where  ;  they  look  and  find  a  dark  can- 
vass from  which  a  few  limbs  and  heads  stand  out  in  seeming  confusion,  and,  it  is  not  unlikely,  pass 
it  by  without  examination,  as  iniworthy  further  notice.  To  such  an  observer,  if  such  deserve  the 
name  of  observers,  the  statement  above  of  the  points  of  the  picture  must  be  a  revelation  of  tilings  un- 
known ;  but  unknown  only  because  unsought.  Let  all  who  look  at  this  painting  be  assured  that 
until  they  have  clearly  made  out  every  figure  and  line  just  enumerated,  they  are  entirely  untit,  not 
only  to  utter,  but  to  have  an  opinion  about  it.  Thej'  literally  have  no  opinion  ;  they  can  have  none, 
for  they  have  not  seen  that  upon  which  only  an  ojiinion  can  be  formed. 

To  see  tliis  picture  properly  let  the  spectator  stand  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  and  some- 
what to  liis  right  of  it ;  let  hiiu  remember  that  he  is  looking  upon  a  night  scene,  and  let  him  peer 
into  the  darkness  of  the  canvass  as  he  would  into  the  darkness  of  the  night  if  he  were  striving  to 
observe  closely  persons  wliose  movements,  hardly  visible  by  a  fitful  light,  awakened  his  interest 
and  curiosity.  Then  in  the  picture  as  in  the  night  will  the  obscurity  become  clear,  althougli  it  is 
yet  darkness  ;  what  was  at  first  confused  will  become  distinct  ;  figures  will  appear,  at  first  dimly,  but 
with  gradually  increasing  distinctness,  imtil  finally  the  whole  space,  which  will  hardly  seem  longer 
a  canvass,  is  alive  with  men  engaged  in  a  fearful  deed,  each  one  absorbed  and  impressed  by  tha 
business  of  the  scene,  and  the  verj'  line  of  the  architecture  of  the  back  gi'ound  will  appear  to  litivc  au 
iwprcssiiin  in  keeping  with  the  ('\i'nt  whirh  is  taking  place. 


Those  who  observe  the  picture  clo>ely  will  be  struck  wkh  the  tone  niul  texture  of  the  tlesli.  the 
remarkable  eflects  of  light,  and,  above  all,  the  perfect  keeping  of  the  whole  composition. — The  flesh 
tints  are  dark,  and  to  the  superficial  eye  will  seem  unnaturally  so  ;  but  it  should  be  Constantly  kept 
in  mind  that  the  action  is  in  the  night  time,  and  that  small  .i)ortions,  projecting  points  only,  of  the 
figures  are  touched  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  little  light  which  is  shed  upon  the  scene.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  flesh,  with  all  its  dark  hue,  is  no  where  dingv,  and  that  the  local  tint  is  preserved 
with  wonderful  truth,  however  deep  the  shadow  thrown  upon  it  ;  the  dark  hue,  too,  will  in  a  great 
measure  disappear  as  the  eye  rests  upon  the  picture  and  becomes  accustomed  to  the  tone  in  which  it 
is  painted  ;  and  the  figures,  after  the  spectator  has  attentively  considered  them  and  passed  as  it  were 
into  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  them,  will  seem  to  be  actual  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood.  The 
light  upon  the  principal  figure  and  those  immediately  around,  conies  from  two  sources,  above  and 
below  ;  that  from  above  becoming  generally  diffused  before  it  touches  the  bodies,  that  from  below 
striking  sharply  upon  those  surfaces  directly  exposed  to  it.  This  difficult  rffeot  is  admirably  manag- 
ed ;  it  is  most  observable  in  the  lower  limbs  of  the  Saint,  and  in  the  kneeling  attendant. 

The  sentiment  of  the  subject  is  preserved  in  the  minutest  details.  Too  frequently  in  the  works 
of  the  Old  Painters,  even  the  greatest,  some  stalling  incongruity  mars  enjoyment  which  would  other- 
wise be  perfect.  But  here  thei'e  is  no  such  fault ;  all  is  solemn,  awful.  Horror  is  made  beautiful  by 
being  raised  to  the  Subhme.  The  mere  physical  conditions  of  the  subject  are  lost  sight  of,  they 
become  insignificant  ;  the  Martyr  is  lifted  above  the  earth  and  we  are  taken  with  him  ;  the  very 
attendants  seem  niinistrants  at  solemn  sacrifice  rather  than  executioners  of  fiendish  torture.  The 
expression  of  the  work  in  all  its  parts  is  loftv  ;  even  the  very  figures  which  descend  the  stairs  are 
noble  in  mien  and  movement.  The  drawing  is  in  general  fine,  as  was  the  case  with  the  works  of 
Titian's  matured  manner. 

As  to  the  originality  of  this  picture,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak,  for  the  duly  qualified  ob- 
server will  with  diflieulty  find  ground  of  doubt  ;  and  others  would  scarcely  believe  that  a  picture  by 
'Titian  could  be  here,  though  he  himself  rose  from  the  grave  to  assure  them  oi' the  fact.  Those  who 
doubt  would  be  well  answered  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Keayl,  the  Superintendent  in  1781,  of  the  Elector's 
Gallery  at  Dusseldorf.  The  Elector  was  asked  that  students  might  copy  pictures  in  the  Gallery. 
He  refused  on  the  ground  that  copies  would  be  sold  afterwards  for  originals,  and  thus,  by  multiply- 
ing works,  depreciate  the  value  of  the  C(jllection. — Mr.  Keayl  assured  the  Elector  that  "those  who 
could  make  such  copies  were  not  persons  who  spent  their  time  in  copying  at  all,  but  made  originals 
of  their  own  invention."  The  force  of  the  remark  was  ac-knowledgecl  and  the  Galler}'- was  tlwown 
open.  It  is  only  necessary  to  examine  this  picture  carefully  to  see  that  the  man  who  could  paint 
such  an  one  at  all,  need  not  copy  and  would  not,  especially  on  so  large  a  scale  as  this,  and  the  only  reason- 
able ground  left  for  the  sceptic  is  that  it  is  by  some  of  Titian's  assistants  and  was  finished  by  himself. 
This  supposition  would  not  in  the  least  diminisli  the  claims  of  the  picture  to  originality,  for  in  thi^^ 
wav  were  painted  some  of  the  best  knovsn  works  of  Rpben's  and  Titi.an,  and  particularly  of  Raffael: 
but  unfortunately  for  this  theoiy  the  wlinle  of  the  picture  is  evidently  from  one  hand,  the  touch 
being  manifestly  the  same  throughout. 

The  first  painting  of  this  subject  by  Titian  is  known  to  have  been  made  for  Philip  II  of  Spain; 
and  it  is  also  known  that  it  was  repeated  by  him,  as  was  frequently  the  case  with  a  successful  picture 
by  a  great  master.  One  repetition  is  in  the  church  of  the  Crutched  Friars  in  Venice.  It  is  remark- 
able that  this  picture — the  one  at  Venice, — is  in  some  respects  unlike  that  painted  for  the  King  of 
Spain,  and  that  the  one  before  us  is  also  in  some  respects  unlike,  either*.  Now  it  is  evident  that  a 
copyist  would  have  imitated  exactly  the  one  of  these  from  which  he  painted,  whether  he  wished  to 
pass  off  his  work  as  the  original  or  merely  to  furnish  a  fac-simile  of  it.  But  the  present  picture  is 
materially  and  deliberately  different  from  either  the  first  or  the  second  above  mentioned,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  admitted  as  a  copy  ;  and  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  Great  Pain- 
ters when  called  upon  to  repeat  a  successful  subject,  always  did  so  with  a  variation,  we  have  in  the 
very  differences  between  this  jiicture  and  the  others  a  strong  evidence  of  its  authenticity. 

But  there  is  in  the  touch  and  handling  of  the  picture  the  strongest  proof  of  all  which  can  be 
offered  as  to  its  originality  to  artists  and  such  crities  as  have  studied  closely  the  manner  of  the  master. 
In  this  respect  Mr.  Gkay,  who  has  probably  studied  the  works  of  Titian  as  much  as  any  other  living 
ai'tist,  gives  an  opinion  which  is  conclusive.  It  may  be  here  I'emarked  that  Titian's  handling,  his 
use  of  the  bi'ush  and  his  laying  on  of  color  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  more  inimitable  than  that 
of  any  other  master ;  and  yet  Mr.  Gray',  says  "  an  authentic  history  of  the  picture  could  not  increase 
my  belief  in  its  originality.''  Whoever  wishes  to  see  this  master-work,  and  see  it  well,  to  study  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  power  and  beauty,  should  select  the 
morning  of  a  day  when  the  Sun  is  not  obscured. 

•  The  difference  can  he  seen  hv  reference  to  the  Engravings  in  charge  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Gallerv.  and  to  the  id 
Edition  of  the  Catalogue. 


rotiifnhamf.k. 

The  Flight  into  Egypt. 

This  little  picture  is  full  of  spirit  and  action.  The  Virgin  auJ  Child  sit  upon  the  mule  which 
is  led  by  one  angel,  while  another  hovers  in  the  air,  and  Joseph  on  foot  keeps  by  the  side  of  his  wife. 
Haste  and  apprehension  are  well  expressed  by  all  the  figures,  The  angels  are  evidently  urging  the 
mule  to  the  extreme  of  speed  consistent  with  the  comfort  of  the  Mother  and  Child,  and"  in  the  faces 
of  Mary  and  Joseph  a  vague  terror  predominates.  The  forms  are  well  modelled  and  distinctly  made 
out,  and  the  color  is  laid  on  in  clear,  transparent  masses. — Although  the  picture  is  small  and  highly 
finished,  there  is  nothing  petty  about  it  ■.  the  style  is  on  the  contrary  rather  broad  and  free.  It  is 
painted  on  copper. 

Venetian'  Scfioot.. 

The  Eeposk  ix  Egypt. 

Is  not  so  interesting  or  so  well  painted  as  the  previous'  jiicturc.  The  color  is  hrilliiint  and  di>- 
posed  in  fine  masses  but  is  not  so  transparent  as  that  of  Xo.  20.  I'he  drawing  too  is  neither  so  good 
nor  so  decisive  ;  the  artist  seeming  to  have  doubted  his  powers  in  this  respect,  and  witli  some  reason. 
Its  chief  interest  is  as  a  study  of  color.     This  picture  is  upon  a  very  thick  aud  heavy  slate. 

Flemish  School. 

The  Gallery  is  particularly  rich  in  specimens  of  this  Scliool,  so  admired  for  its  fine  color  and 
truth  to  Nature.  There  are  one  or  two  specimens  of  nearly  every  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Masters  of  the  School,  and  every  specimen  is  good,  while  sonic  are  of  srp  rlor  excellence.  The 
works  of  the  iruistcr-mind  of  the  School  first  claim  our  attention. 

ErBENS. 

The  Kesx'rkec'Tion'. 

Tiie  artist  lias  given  us  here  a  tifjure  full  of  life  and  power.  Conqueror  is  written  in  every  line 
upon  the  canvass.  We  confess  that  there  is  more  of  the  Human  than  the  Divine  in  the  countenance; 
it  is  rather  the  risen  and  ex:ulting  Son  of  Man  than  the  sacred  and  serenely  omnipotent  Son  of  God 
whom  we  have  before  us  ;  but  it  is  the  Human  in  its  loftiest  manifestation,  it  is  exultation,  without 
malice,  of  good  over  evil. 

The  risen  Saviour  sits  upon  a  heavy  stone  slab,  supposed  to  be  the  cover  of  the  sepulchre,  in  an 
attitude  of  striking  ease  and  grace.  His  left  hand  grasps  a  rod,  and  the  right  falls  by  his  side.  The 
arras,  which  are  models  of  manly  limbs,  have  an  expression  of  might  without  excessive  muscularity, 
wlijch  it  is  difficult  to  conve.y  by  words  ;  and  indeed  tlie  whole  figure  is  instinct  with  what  has  been 
"well  designated  as  "  the  fullness  of  anew-risen  life.''  The  left  foot  treads  upon  a  serpent  and  a 
skull,  the  emblems  of  Sin  and  Death,  and  close  by  rise  the  now  '•  ineffectual  fires  '  of  Hell.  An 
Angel  in  a  floating  crimson  drapery  removes  the  winding  sheet,  in  \vhich  office  he  is  assisted  by  a 
cherub  having  a  palm  leaf  in  one  hand.  Behind  are  two  other  cherubs  bearing  laurel  wreaths  of 
victory.  » 

This  picture  is  in  the  Master's  best  style,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  a  very  fine  specimen. 
The  color  is  remarkable  for  its  truth,  clearness  and  strength,  and  the  ccmposition  has  all  the  dramatic 
intensity  of  which  the  subject  is  susceptible,  and  without  which  Rubejjs  could  hardly  tivat  an  idea 
of  much  interest.  That  wdiich  Rafpael  would  have  clothed  with  the  undisturbed  serenity  of  con- 
scious self-existence,  Rubexs  has  endowed  with  the  earthlier,  but  still  pure  and  majestic  expression 
of  triumphant  exultation.  'What  in  one  would  have  won  a  reverential  admiration  nearly  akin  to 
worship,  in  the  other  arouses  a  feeling  which  is  almost  human  sympath}-,* 

The  originality  of  this  picture  is  undoubted,  and  it  is  supposed,  with  much  reason,  to  be  the  one 
known  to  have  been  painted  for  the  family  of  Cockx,  of  Antwerp,  and  which  has  for  some  time  been 
lost  sight  of  by  the  catalogue  makers.     The  figures  are  of  a  little  more  than  full  life  size. 

The  following  extract  from  a  notice  of  this  picture  appended  to  the  republished  Essays  upon 
Art  issued  from  this  Gallery,  some  time  since,  may  lie  interesting  to  the  reader  curious  upon  the 
point  of  originality. 

»  From  the  R.ame  felicitous  pen  which  wrote  the  sonnet  on   tlic   ilarririup  of  Si.  Cathorine.  we  tnke  tlie  following. 
which  was  written  after  seeing  tliis  arlmiralile  jiieliire. 


ThF.    PiF.STRRKCTTOX, 

PifBEXS 

Tlip  IHEIST  is  risen  I  lu  1  upon  our  sight 
Breaks  the  full  vision  of  tlie  Easter  raoin. 
Which  greeted  a  glnd  world,  that  day  twice  horn. 

A  bodied  life  He  moves,  a  breathing  might. 

As  if,  all  envious  of  its  short  delay. 
The  swelling  tide  of  His  returning  soul. 
Di\'ine,  Omnipotent  o'er  Time's  control. 

Rushed  with  one  bound  into  tli'  enthi'alled  olay. 

Off  from  His  shoulders  falls  the  winding-sheel 
'Midst  waiting  angels,  and  the  conscious  tomb 
"Yawtis  with  ^^ade-opened  gates :  beneath  His  feet 

Writhes  the  foul  serpent,  and  death's  face  of  doom. 
The  darkness  shrinks,  and  an  unearthly  sun 
Flames  from  the  forehead  of  the  Hisen  One, 

Cr.EEicrs. 

[From  SiiUlli's  Catalogue  of  Fleniigli  Pahitfri:.^^ 
'■  Chbist  Triumphant  over  Sin  and  the  Grave. 

"  The  Saviour  is  seated  on  the  tomb,  holding  the  staff  of  a  banner  in  his  left  hand:  a  white  mantle  is  round  his 
loins,  which  an  Angel,  who  stands  by  his  side  with  one  knee  on  the  tomb,  holds  with  both  hands;  (jn  the  opposite  side 
ore  two  Angels.  Tliis  picture  possesses  great  eft'ect,  from  the  opposition  of  the  white  mantle  held  behind  the  Saviour 
and  an  overcast  sky,  inclicating  thunder  and  lightning. 

Now  in  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  at  Florence,  5  feet  4  inches  by  i  feet  :).  on  canvas. " 

"  This  Picture   at  Florence   seems  to  be  a  repetition   of  the   same   ooniposition  in  this   (iallf-ry. 
(No.  82.)  which  is  considerabh-  larger,  being  7  feet  3  inches  by  5  feet  10  inches. 
"  It  is  believed  to  be  the  one  described  in  Smith's  Catalogue  as  follows  : — 

■■  ("'HHisi  TmcLiPHANT  OVER  SiN,  Death,  AND  THE  Grave. — The  Saviour,  attended  by  Angels,  is  represented  sitting 
ou  the  tomb,  treading  Sin  and  Death  under  his  feet.  Engraved  by  Eynhoudt.  This  picture  was  painted  to  adorn  the 
tomb  of  the  family  of  CocKX.  in  the  Church  of  St.  Walburge;  but  it  has  long  since  disappeared  from  its  depositorj'." 
(No  size  given.) 

"In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  work,  Mr.  Smith  conjectures  that  a  similar  conijiosition  of  the  same 
subject,  said  to  be  by  Rubens,  of  which  he  found  record  as  in  the  Collection  of  Count  Domburg,  at 
the  Hague,  in  1745,  is  the  picture  missing  from  the  tomb  in  St.  Walburge;  but  this  conjecture  seems 
i-learly  erroneous,  since  we  find  in  the  Life  of  Rubens,  by  Dr.  Michel,  written  and  published  at 
Brussels  in  1771.  that  the  picture  alluded  to  was  then  existing  in  St.  Walburge,  and  which  he  describ- 
ed as  follows  : — 

'■  On  trouve  encore  dans  cette  dite  Eglise  une  autre  jiiece  de  Ritbens  a  la  gauche  du  grand  choeur,  elle  fait  I'Epith- 
aphe  de  la  famille  de  CocipL,  et  represente  le  Christ  apres  sa  resurrection,  assis  sur  son  tambeau,  de  son  pied  la  mort 
(simbole  du  peche  originel)  par  sa  penible  passion,  sa  mort  et  sa  glorieuse  resurrection  :  cette  piece  s'etant  ecaillee  en 
divers  endroits,  est  presentement  retablie  par  une  bonne  main.  Ron  estampe  est  burinee  par  Eeji.  Eyndhoudt,  sans' 
titre,  elle  n'est  pas  des  plus  belles,  mais  rare.     ITiiut  7  pou  8  lig.  sur  3  pnu  de  larg," 

The  Holy  Family,  with  St.  John  and  St.  Elizabeth. 

This  picture  is  in  RfBESs"  earlier  manner,  but  is  still  possessed  of  many  of  his  fine  traits  of  color 
and  handling. 

The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  quite  simjole,  even  homely  ;  arid  the  spectator  will  by  contrast 
have  Raffael's  ideal  conceptions  of  the  Virgin  and  her  Holy  Child  brought  vividly  before  his  minds 
eye.  The  Mother  here  is  a  heart}',  robust  Flemish  country  woman,  clothed  in  a  coarse,  red  stuff 
gown,  and  sits  with  her  child  upon  her  bosom,  having  no  expression  but  that  of  good  humor  and 
maternal  satisfaction.  The  Child,  plump  and  happy,  and  nothing  more,  caresses  his  mother's  chin. 
St.  John,  standing  in  front,  looks  up  in  his  face  ;  and  behind  is  Joseph,  who  holds  out  his  hand  to 
the  lamb  which  accompanies  the  former.  Elizabeth,  whose  head  is  full  of  character  and  expression, 
leans  upon  the  top  of  the  cradle  contemplating  the  group  with  honest  satisfaction. 

The  composition  is  very  expressive  of  rustic  simplicity  and  content,  and  is  instinct  with  the 
charm  of  health  and  unsophisticated  nature.  The  color  seems  as  fresh  and  clear  as  if  it  were  put  on 
a  yr^ny  ,aoii. 


Yaxdyke. 
The  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

A  crimposition  of  man}'  figures,  and  in  it«  splendor  strongly  eoutrastfd  with  the  homeliness  of 
the  scene  as  it  is  usually  painted. 

The  Mother,  clothed  in  an  "ample  crimson  robe,  sits,  holding  the  youthful  Saviour  upon  her 
knees.  Behind  stands  Joseph,  and  before  her  kneels  an  aged  King,  gorgeously  habited,  who  offers 
to  the  Child  a  jewelled  casket,  which  he  attempts  to  clasp,  with  an  expression  of  infantine  pleasure. 
The  crown  and  sceptre  of  the  king  are  at  the  Virgin's  feet.  Two  pages  sustain  the  train  of  the 
heavily  embroidered  royal  robe.  The  back  ground  is  crowded  with  soldiers,  attendants,  horses  and 
camels.     In  front  is  an  ox,  strangely  out  of  place  amid  such  splendor. 

This  picture  is  a  fine  specimen  of  rich  and  brilliant  color  and  pure  flesh  painting  ;  the  head  of 
the  old  King  too,  is  very  noble  ;  but,  as  a  whole,  the  composition  is  not  well  suited  to  the  subject, 
neithei'  have  the  heads  a  properly  distinctive  character.  The  Virgin's  face  in  particular  must  strike 
every  one  by  its  expression  of  mere  courtly  refinement  and  tame  elegance.  As  a  face  it  is  well 
painted  ;  as  the  portrait  of  a  court  lady,  which  it  very  probably  was,  it  is  admirable;  but  as  the  Virgin 
Mother  of  Christ  it  is  nought.  A  sameness  of  expression  in  the  different  faces  is  very  noticeable 
in  this  picture  ;  the  mouths  indeed  seem  all  to  be  taken  from  one  model.  The  head  of  Joseph  is  a 
portrait  of  Rubkns. 

PORTKAIT    (IF    .\    I'lilXCK    I\    ArMOR. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  Prince  Rupert,  if  is  an  admirable  speciment  of  \^\ndvke"s  charming 
gi'ace  and  elegance,  as  well  as  of  the  combined  richness  and  delicacy  of  his  flesh  tints  and  his  ability 
to  give  to  his  portraits  a  look  of  individuality  and  life.  This  head,  though  evidently  not  that  of  a 
man  possessing  very  strong  character,  has  a  presence.  We  feel  that  we  are  before  an  intelligent  be- 
ing and  not  a  painted  canva.ss.  The  full  fresh  lip  of  healthful  youth  is  finely  expressed,  and  the 
modelling  of  the  head  throughout  is  excellent. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  trace  the  identity  of  the  subject  of  this  porti-ait  with  that  of  the  engrav- 
ing from  the  same  Master  in  Ijodge's  great  work,  and  another  engraving  after  Sir  Peter  Lely,  which 
is  preti.xed  to  the  life  of  Prince  Ritpert.  In  the  first,  the  Prince  is  younger  by  a  year  or  two  ;  in  the 
second,  he  is  in  the  decline  of  life,  but  the  identity  of  the  individual  is  pleasingly  manifest. 

jordakxs. 
Taf.  Satyr  and  thk  Man  blowing  Hot  and  Cold. 

There  can  be  kw  persons  who  have  not  heard  the  fable  of  the  Satyr  who  kicked  a  traveller  out 
of  his  cave,  because  he  first  blew  his  fingers  to  warm  them,  and  afterwai'ds  his  porridge  to  cool  it  : 
the  Satyr  declaring  that  he  would  not  have  a  man  under  his  roof  who  blew  hot  and  cold  with  the 
same  breath. 

The  subject  was  congenial  to  Jordaens,  and  he  has  treated  it  with  the  fullest  effect  of  his  free, 
bold  and  humorous  pencil.  The  composition  is  of  six  figures,  the  Satyr,  his  guest,  two  females,  a 
child  and  an  attendant.  The  guest  is  blowing  vigorously  the  porridge  in  his  horn  spoon,  and  his 
Sylvan  host  is  grinning  at  him  in  a  style  which  fully  justifies  the  proverbial  expression  "to  grin  like 
a  Satyr  ";  the  old  woman  opposite  him  is  enjoying  the  joke  most  heartily,  as  does  also  the  attendant 
in  the  back  ground,  who  applies  his  fingers  to  his  nose  in  a  manner  well  known,  and  which  seems 
to  have  come  down  to  us  from  remote  antiquity.  The  woman  in  the  centre  of  the  group  "doing 
maternity  ''  to  her  chubby  child,  has  an  expression  only  of  good  nature  and  rude  health.  The  firm 
springiness  of  the  Hesh,  particularly  in  the  figure  of  the  Satyr,  the  ease  of  the  composition,  the  true 
though  coarse  humor  which  pervades  the  group,  the  fine  drawing  and  strong,  healthy  toned  color  in 
this  picture  must  win  it  admiration  in  spite  of  the  grossness  of  its  details.  The  traveller's  dog  growl- 
ing at  the  Satyr  is  a  felicitous  and  well  managed  accessory.  • 

This  Picture  is  a  repetition  of  one  in  the  Gallery  at  Munich;  the  composition  of  wliich,  however,, 
is  materially  different,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  Engraving  in  this  Gallery. 

TjOT  and  his   Daughters. 

The  unpleasant  story  of  this  Sciptural  subject  is  too  well  known  to  require  repetition.  This 
jiictnre  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  school  to  which  it  belongs  ;  in 
compositinn  it  is  easy  and  efl'ective,  in  color  truly  splendid  and  in  chicirosciirc   absolutely   marvellous. 


The  licad  of  ilie  olJ  man  just  coining  iimlfi'  the  infliienco  of  excessive  wiue  eould  lianlly  hi'  sni'iiassed 
for  truth  of  expression,  and  the  figure  of  the  daughter  in  the  foreground  attains  almost  to  perfection 
in  form,  color  and  chiaroscuro.  Cokreggio  it  seems  could  hardlj  have  surpassed  the  morbidezza  of 
this  flesh.  The  draperies  throughout  the  picture  are  finely  disposed  and  painted  in  a  few  simple  and 
well  distributed  colors.  The  beautifully  painted  viands  upon  the  table  are  evidently  from  the  hand 
of  Snyders. 

This  picture,  though  signed  "  P.  P.  Eubexs,  1624,"  has  been  decided  by  the  authorities  men- 
tioned in  the  Preface  to  be  by  Johdaens  ;  but  even  in  the  face  of  such  opinions,  the  Author  cannot 
forbear  the  suggestion  that  it  is  too  fine  a  work  for  that  Master.  Sensual  enough  for  him  it  certainly 
is,  but  there  is  a  refinement  in  its  sensuality  which  could  hardly  come  from  the  painter  of  'Blowing- 
Hot  and  Cold.'  There  is  grandeur  in  it  despite  the  shamefulness  of  the  subject,  and  grace  despite 
its  grossness.  The  artist  who  could  paint  the  female  figure  and  di'apery  in  the  foreground  held  no 
second  rate  pencil. 

Spanish  School. 

There  are  but  three  specimens  of  this  School  in  the  Collection  ;  one  by  VEi..\sQtF.z,  the  head  of 
the  School  of  Madrid,  and  two  by  his  pupil,  Murillo,  who  became  the  founder  of  the  School  of 
Seville.  The  Spanish  Masters  excelled  as  colorists.  Their  works  are  less  known  out  of  their  own 
country  than  those  of  the  Painters  of  other  nation. 

The  Ascension  of  thk  Virgin.* 

This  sweet  picture  is  a  specimen  of  the  second  manner  of  Mcecli.o,  in  which  the  infiuence  of 
the  glowing  pencil  of  Titian  upon  his  imagination  is  most  apparent.  The  composition  was  a  favoritf 
one  with  him,  and  he  is  known  to  have  executed  several  works  varying  very  little  in  general  arrange- 
ment from  this.  The  Virgin  is  seen  in  mid-heaven  with  face  upturned  and  with  gesture  expressive 
of  resignation  and  tranquil  expectation.  Beneath  her  feet  is  the  inverted  crescent  and  around  her 
iire  troops  of  cherubs.  She  is  clothed  in  a  white  garment  over  which  a  deep  blue  robe  is  thrown, 
affording  a  mass  of  cool  color  which  subdues  and  harmonizes  finely  the  warm  tints  which  elsewhere 
])ervade  the  picture.     P'ar  down  in  the  distance  the  Escuiial  is  seen. 

llichness  of  color  and  sweetness  of  expression  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  this  fine  work,  the 
most  remarkable  beauties  of  which  however  are  to  be  found  in  the  cherubs  which  hover  around  the 
feet  of  the  principal  figure.  These  are  very  lovely  indeed,  full  of  purity  and  a  playful  grace.  They 
iire  in  every  variety  of  position  and  some  of  the  heads  are  remarkably  fine  specimens  of  fore-sortening. 
Directly  beneath  the  Virgin's  feet  is  one  head  which  is  exquisitely  beautiful  in  its  color  and  expression 
of  chidish  innocence  and  happiness. 

This  work  should  be  examined  from  a  distance,  otherwise  the  effect  of  the  Virgin's  upturned 
face  is  lost. 

The  Flioht  into  Egypt. 

This  large  picture,  about  the  authenticity  of  which  there  is  not  a  doubt,  is  in  the  last  and  best 
manner  of  the  Master. 

The  Virgin  Mother  is  mounted  on  the  ass  with  the  Infant  Chrlst  sitting  upon  her  knee.  The 
animal  is  led  by  an  Angel  who  points  the  way  with  gestures  and  mien  of  encouragement.  Joseph 
follows  on  foot  wtih  a  staff',  at  the  side  of  the  animal,  expressing  in  face  and  attitude  his  confidence 
in  the  Heavenly  guide.  Above,  three  cherubs  hover  beneath  the  leaves  of  a  palm  with  looks  of  sweet 
and  tender  interest.     In  the  distance  is  the  Desert. 

The  clear,  soft  and  silvery  tone  of  color  which  was  Mueillo's  last  and  perfected  style  strikes 
the  eye  at  first  view  of  this  picture;  it  will  be  remarked  too  that  as  in  the  'Ascension  of  the  Virgin,'  the 
tone  of  which  is  warmer  and  more  glowing,  a  large  mass  of  cool  color  is  introduced,  here,  with  admir- 
able adaptation,  the  draperies  are  of  a  warmer  hue.     On  close  examination,  two  points  in  the  picture 

•  Mr.  White  ha8  miscalled  this  picture  the  "Ascension  of  the  Viegin."  It  it  one  of  the  several  pictures  by  the 
Master  of  his  favorite  subject  entitled  the  "Immaculate  Conception,"  with  deliberate  variations  in  the  details  from  the  well 
known  repetitions  in  the  Louvre  and  at  the  Hague.     The  "Ascension  "  or  "  Assumption  "  is  quite  another  subject. 

I  have  an  engraving  of  the  •'Assumption  "  by  Mueillo  which  loas  formerly  in.  Sib  Kobekt  W.Ar.POLE's  Collection  at 
Houghton.  It  was  sold  to  the  Empeess  Cathekine  op  Russia,  I  believe,  and  may  have  been  lost  with  other  pictures  in 
the  North  Sea.  In  this  picture  the  arms  and  hands  are  very  differently  disposed,  serving  to  express  upward  motion,  the 
head  is  less  thrown  upward  and  has  less  of  the  beatific  and  wrapt  expression  than  the  Conception  in  my  Collection;  and, 
jinalty.  the  ■'crescent  Moon  "  of  the  latter  is  wholly  wanting.  G.  N.  Jk. 


will  l)e  remarked  which  are  strongly  corroborating  proofs  of  its  aiithpiiticit}-.  These  are  the  aiipeiir- 
ance  through  the  last  coat  of  paint  of  an  erased  foot  of  the  ass  and  the  iiiigers  of  the  Virgin's  left 
hand-  The  Master,  after  drav%'ing  them  once,  changed  his  intent  as  to  their  position  and  has  not 
sufficiently  obliterated  the  first  design.  No  copyist  would  make  a  mistake  of  this  kind.  Such  marks, 
as  evidences  of  originality,  add  to  rather  than  detract  from  the  value  of  a  work  ;  they  are  clearly 
indicative  of  the  hasty  execution  of  an  artist  too  much  occupied,  or  perhaps  too  hardly  pressed  for 
the  picture  by  his  patron,  to  retain  it  under  his  eye  until  all  the  results  of  his  work  became  manifest. 
The  unmistakeable  sentiment  and  color  of  Murillo  in  this  picture  could  hardly  liave  a  stronger 
testimonial  than  in  the  folloiving  portion  of  a  letter  from  our  distinguished  countryman.  Washington 
Itra'-ing,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  twice  resided  in  Spain,  once  as  our  Minister  at  that  Court. 

'■  I  recollect  being  generally  very  well  pleased  [with  the  collection];  but  the  only  painting,  at  this  distance  uf  time, 
which  remains  strongly  impressed  on  my  recollection,  is  the  "  Flight  into  Egypt.'  This  I  consider  an  original  Muhillo, 
and  one  in  his  best  manner;  and  I  was  the  more  struck  by  it  from  ha\'ing,  during  my  two  residences  in  Spain.  Ijei-iniie 
extremely  fond  of  the  works  of  that  master." 

The  reader  has  before  found  in  the  notes  two  Sonnets  which  were  the  e.xpression'of  feeling 
awakened  by  the  contemplation  of  two  other  works  in  the  Collection  ;  the  following,  from  the  same 
pen,  is  so  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  subject  of  this  pictiu'e  that  it  is  enibodied  in  this  notice  a.s 
its  most  appropriate  place : — 

SOXXET. 

THK     KI.1c;HT    I.NTO     EciVPT. 

Hail!  holy  gi'oup  !  wending  witlt  weary  feet. 

Yet  led  of  Heaven,  along  llie  desert  road  : 

The  Mrgin  ^Motlier.  with  the  [nfani  (lodl 

She,  with  a  ln'tk  so  sad.  ypt  cahnly  swe-et — 

The  hand  cmtstrefched.  hall'-reverence.  halt'-oirt'ss — 

The  deep,  furecastiiig  eyes,  bent  o'er  liis  face. 

As  if  the  wond'rous  future  she  i-ould  trace 

(Jlear  written  there  :   He,  full  of  tenderness. 

The  Saviour  imaged  in  the  yearning  cliild. 

Still  tjy  their  side  the  faithi'ul  .Josejih  fares  ; 

.■Vnd  seems  the  l)east,  witli  patii'iit  step  ajiil  luiid, 

.4s  consciijus  of  the  sacred  load  he  liears. — 

So  speed  they,  while  tlie  guardian  host  above 

Beckon  tlii^m  on.  witli  wings  of  hovering  love. 


N  O  T  K . 

The  foregoing  pages  contain  notices  of  some  only,  of  the  principal  Pictures  in  the  Collection  to 
which  the  Author  under-took  to  prepare  a  Companion.  He  did  so,  of  course,  upon  the  supposition, 
that  the  Collection  was  to  remain  In  this  country,  and  be  open  to  the  public  according  to  the  design 
of  its  liberal  and  enthusiastic  proprietor.  But,  when  the  Companion  was  half  completed,  that  gentle- 
man was  summoned  by  business  to  the  other  continent,  and  the  announcement  so  disheartening  to 
the  lovers  of  Art,  was  made,  that  the  Collection  must  be  taken  to  Europe  and  there  dispersed  for 
want  of  encouragement  from  those  to  whom  its  proprietor  had  the  right  to  look  for  aid  in  his  design 
of  establishing  here  a  Public  Gallery  based  upon  his  Pictures,  one-quarter  of  the  assessed  value  of 
which  he  most  generously  ofJ'ered  as  his  contribution  to  such  a  Gallery. 

But,  by  the  opportune  liberality  of  a  few  gentlemen,  this  alternative  was  avoided,  at  least  for  a 
time,  and  an  eflbrt  is  to  be  made  to  retain  this  hne  Collection  permanently  in  the  United  States. 
The  first  leaves  of  the  Companion  are  published  with  the  hope  that  they  may  be  somewhat  instru- 
mental in  furthering  this  eidightened  project." 


Thi'se  concliirjiiiii  miinrl.x  uf  Mr.  W}iiti'  irill  hi-  not'iKecl  in  a  Vost  Script  to  tltis  rompilation.  li.  \.  .In. 


Fiiiii)  "Liji'i'iiiti  (lull,  III  ( 'irnihds  (if  ixiO. 

Extract  of  a  letter  commenting  npon  the  notice-  of  tlif  Gallery  contained  in  the  introduction  to 
the  Catalogue — (pages  28  and  24) — which,  although  discovering  mature  technical  knowledge,  and 
evincing  much  patience  of  investigation  and  much  true  feeling,  arpeared  to  the  writer  of  the  letter  to 
want  completeness,  in  that  it  refers  the  excellencies  of  the  works  to  the  standard  of  nature  merely, — 
thus  stopping  short  of  that  higher  excellence  in  Art  which  is  "  something  more  and  better  than 
nature,"  and  which  is  more  clearly  detined  in  one  1  of  the  following  papers  as  "creation  in  the  beauti- 
ful:" 

The  writer  of  the  letter  says  ; — 

"His  notion  (as  I  gather  from  the  article)  is,  that  nature  is  the  true  standard  in  our  judgment 
of  such  works  as  Titian's  St.  Lawrence,  and  he  limits  himself  to  this  view  of  the  subject  in  enlarging 
upon  technical  merits  and  those  which  he  would  make  more  comprehensible  to  the  common  observer. 

"  No  doubt  he  writes  understandingly,  in  so  far  as  nature  (in  her  ordinary  manifestations)  goes 
in  such  works  as  your  Titian  and  Miirillo  ;  but  the  grand  element  of  these  pictures — that  which  gives 
them  their  pow-erful  impression — is  that  which  is  above  nature,  the  supernatural  ideas  they  convey, 
— without  which  there  might  be  chiar'  oscuro  and  other  merits  of  mere  colour  and  execution,  but  no 
aaal  as  now.  Murillo'.^  Virt/in  is  the  Mother  of  Jesus  Clirist,  of  the  God-man  and  her  face  blends  thus 
reverence  and  affection.]  Titian's  Saint,  if  you  view  the  agonized  yet  heroic  attitude  of  the  limbs, — 
the  fixed,  enduring  calmness  of  the  eye,  that  seems,  amid  the  pains  of  the  body,  to  be  filled  with  the 
light  of  a  heavenly  vision, — embodies  the  power  of  Christian  faith. 

"It  is  thus  that  Christianity  ensouls  Art ;  and  from  this  point  of  view,  inward  and  spiritual,  we 
are  to  learn  the  beauty  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  Oi-eat  Masters." 

Note. — The  writer  of  the  letter  seems  to  differ  from  the  author  of  tlte  article — though  it  may  appear  to 
be  rather  in  degree  than  in  fact — in  that  the  latter  (who,  it  should  be  oliserved,  writes  like  an  artist)  speaks 
of  the  Titian  as  though  he  considered  its  greatest  merit  to  consist  in  its  peculiar  and  truly  wonderful  chair' 
oscuro.  which,  it  should  be  observed,  is  rather  the  means  than  the  end,  although  in  itself  considered  a  great 
achievement :  but  tlie  last  paragraph  of  the  article  is  not  without  indications  of  that  profound  feeling  w'ith 
which  the  former  was  inspired,  for  in  it  we  find  that  expression  is  carefully  considered.  Vide  the  follofliii<;' 
extracts  :  — 

"  In  composition,  the  figures  ai'e  grouped  with  an  efiuct  and  dignity  of  action  truly  in  character 
with  the  ati'ecting  scene.  The  drawing  is  firm  and  decided — every  boundary  has  the  clear,  sharp 
outline  of  nature,  and  every  line  has  a  distinct  meaning.  In  expression,  it  almost  approaches  the 
heiglit  which  it  occupies  in  chiar'  oscuro.  Tiie  same  unity  which  characterizes  the  effect  may  be 
observed  in  the  expression.  Every  person  seems  engaged  in  connection  with  the  grand  ideas  of  the 
subject,  and  even  the  horses  express,  in  their  countenances,  a  degree  of  sympathy,  and  appear  sensible 
of  the  heartrending  scene  which  is  being  enacted." 
*   Wliicli  WH^;  written  in  Octnlipr.  ami  beioi-e  the  acWitinns. 

+  Ov  Mary,  witli  the  Christ  fif  Naziivetli 
HhM  close  in  her  oaress. 
"Whose  jiilj;niimge  of  hojpe  and  lo\c  and  faitli 
Ilhinied  tin-  wildfiufss. 

HeNHY  W.   I.ONOFEI.r.ClW. 


\  E.rtract  of  an  art'icU  frotn  the  Massachusetts  Quarterly  Berieir. 

'■  Without  entering  at  this  time  more  fully  into  particulars  of  the  various  renovations  and  ideas 
that  have  infused,  from  time  to  lime,  new  blood  into  the  body  of  Art,  we  now  come  to  a  phase  of  Art 
peculiar  to  our  own  time. 

"An  earnest,  yet  complex  and  self-conscious  age,  looking  diligently  for  light  and  aid  in  all 
directions,  recognizes  in  its  Poets  and  Artists  a  false  aim,  a  want  of  true  inspiration,  a  frigidity  and 
artifice  resulting  from  the  worn-out  traditions  of  elder  schools.  It  demands  a  more  earnest  aim,  a 
greater  faithfulness  ;  in  a  word,  a  return  to  Nature.  Now  this  demand  is  founded  in  a  partial  per- 
ception of  truth,  and  leads  to  an  error  not  the  less  inveterate  that  it  is  respectable.  It  arises  from 
the  belief  that  high  Art  is  but  an  imitation  and  selection  from  exalted  Nature  ;  whereas  the  soul  of 
Art  is,  as  has  been  said,  '  Creation  in  the  beautiful.'  This  error  appears  very  natural  so  long  as  we 
regard  the  imitative  Arts  only  ;  for  their  faithful  imitation  being  the  most  obvious,  comes  to  be  re- 
.garded  as  the  essential  requisite.  But  turn  to  Architecture  ;  when  this  Art  becomes  degraded,  what 
Nature  can  we  return  to,  save  the  Idea  we  have  in  our  own  mind  of  the  true  and  beautiful;  we  are 
not  to  return  to  Nature,  but  to  Art  ;  and  this  return  it  is  the  province  of  Genius  to  accomplish. 


The  same  is  true  of  [Nlaiie.  If,  llicn,  Uiore  are  Arts  in  wlia-li  flier.'  is  no  ijuihiliou  of  NaLiuv,  it 
follows  that  this  imitation  cannot  be  the  essence,  but  the  only  form  which  Art  adopts;  for  the  essence 
of  all  Arts  rnuit  be  the  same.'' 


Fi-Diii  Smith's  Ciitalngiif-Riu.onni'  of  the  Works  of  liuhens. 
THE    HOLY   FAMILY.     No.  T'i  in  thLs  Gallery, 

"  TliP  Virgin,  liKbiteJ  in  a  sc;arlet  dress  with  blue  sleeves,  is  seen  in  a  profile  view,  seated,  liolilinj;  ilie  infimt 
Saviour,  naked,  in  her  ariiis.  and  at  the  same  time  fondly  pressing  him  to  her  bosom  ;  the  child  is  placing  its  hand  on  his 
mother's  face;  St.  ,Tohn,  wearing  the  skin  of  an  animal  round  his  loins,  stands  in  front  of  the  Virgin's  knees,  looking 
affectionately  at  the  Saviour  ;  St.  .Joseph,  clad  in  a  gray  mantle,  is  on  the  farther  side  of  this  group,  caressing  a  lamb  ; 
and  St.  Elizabeth  is  behind  the  Virgin,  leaning  both  hands  on  the  top  of  a  cradle,  which  is  plaueii  ilnse  lu  tlie  front. 
This  is  an  example  of  the  highest  excellence."     6  feet  f!  in.ihea  by  4  feet  6  inches,  on  canvas. 

"  Engraved  by  Vostermin.  1820  ;  and  in  reverse  anonymous. 

"A  drawing  in  India  Ink,  perfected  by  the  master,  is  in  the  Musee  at  Paris. 

"  A  duplicate  of  the  preceding  picture,  of  much  smaller  dimensions  (H  feet  9  inches  b\  'i  feet  fi  indies  j  was  ■'^uld  in 
the  Poulain  CoUeotion,  and  is  engraved  in  that  Gallery. ' 

The  above  description,  it  will  be  seen,  applies  in  all  respects  to  the  Picture 
No.  72  in  this  Gallery;  and  the  date  of  the  .Engraving  mentioned  shows  the  cor- 
rectness of  Captain  Payne's  judgment  in  describing  it  as  an  early  production  of  the 
master.  The  size  of  it  (being  4  feet  2  inches  by  3  feet,)  is  between  the  two  above 
mentioned  by  Smith  ;  but  as  he  seems  not  to  know  where  the  first  nunietl  was, 
there  may  have  been  some  error  in  the  statement  of  the  dimensions. 

A  gentleman  of  this  city  remembers  having  seen  this  picture  sold  in  I'/iris  iu 
1818  for  a  large  sum  of  money. 

THE  PORTRAIT  OF  PKTXCK  KT'TERT— T,y  Vax  Dv.k— No.  (il. 

j\[ay  be  best  described  by  the  fuUowiug  critical  remarks  ('rum  Huzlitt's  Essays — and  the  remark 
in  the  extract  regarding  the  Gevartiua,  as  a  fine  imitation  of  Eiib^iis'  •  Horid  manner,'  may  be  applied 
to  the  next  work  by  Van  Dyck — No.  ti2. 

•'This*  same  portrait  is  not,  wo  think,  the  truest  specimen  of  Van  Dyck.  It  ha.s  not  his  mild, 
pensive,  somewhat  effeminate  east  of  colour  and  expression.  His  best  portraits  have  :ni  air  of  faded 
gentility  about  them.  The  Ofnartlus  has  too  many  streaks  of  blood-colour,  too  many  marks  of  the 
pencil,  til  convey  an  exact  idea  of  Van  Dyck's  characteristic  excellence  ;  though  it  is  a  Hno  imitation 
of  Rubens' florid  manner.  Van  Dyck's  most  striking  portraits  are  those  which  lc)ok  just  like  a 
gentleman  or  lady  seen  iu  a  looking-glass  and  neither  more  nor  less." 

l-'niiii  Th-  Hiirthi's  Trcdtisf  mi  tlic  Kmiiileilifi-  nece-tsai'i/  to  Aiiiatriirx  in  I'irtiiic.^. 

■■■  III  panitings,  a  touch  large  or  contracted,  dashing  or  careful,  drawn  or  stamped,  though  remain- 
ing always  the  same  in  its  denomination,  will  differ  in  its  formation  under  the  pencil  of  each  artist, 
as  a  piece  of  penmanship  of  the  same  subject  may  reinain  flowing  round,  or  regular,  and  yet  differ 
und<!r  the  pen  of  each  writer.  However  many  hands  there  may  be  to  guide  the  pen  or  the  pencil, 
they  produce  the  same  forms  by  as  many  different  manners  of  handling  ;  which  manners  characterize 
them  individually,  and  serve  to  make  their  works  known  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  them.  From 
tliis  it  is  that  true  connoisseurs  can  scarcely  be  deceived  by  copies.  For  if  the  imitator  be  but  an 
indifferent  painter,  he  will  betray  himself  by  the  constraint  and  timidity  of  his  touch  ;  if  on  the 
contrary,  he  is  an  artist  truly  expert,  it  is  impossible  for  him,  whatever  attention  he  may  give,  not 
to  mingle  here  and  there,  from  forgetfulness  or  impatience,  his  own  touch  with  that  of  the  original, 
especially  in  those  parts  of  the  picture  which  require  the  least  caution,  such  as  the  ground,  the  dist- 
ance, the  hair  of  the  head,  and  other  similar  parts.  These  are  with  reason  the  parts  in  which  the 
true  connoisseur  seeks  particularly  to  unmask  the  copyist.  Such  are  probably  the  reasons  which 
have  led  Pliny  to  say,  in  his  'iSth  letter  of  the  oth  book.  'Tliat  it  is  infinitdy  more  diJFicidl  to  copy  a 
■picture  fii-actly,  than  to  imitate  nature fakhf all y.'  " 

*  That  of  Gi'vavtiiis. — now  iu  tVie  Xational  Gallerv  uf  England. 


Tliis  ■■xti'act  from  T)l*  Bui'tiu,  ioup  of  the  liigliest  authorities  on  the  points  in  questlon.i  when 
considered  with  the  other  papers  eoulirmatory  of  its  statements,  contained  in  the  second  edition  of 
the  Catalogue,  will  serve  to  convince,  it  is  believed,  every  candid  person  that  the  principal  Paintings 
in  this  collection  are  "the  veritable  Works  of  the  Great  Masters  to  whom  the}'  are  attributed," — as 
has  elsewher?  been  written  of  them, — "  many  of  their  peculiar  excellencies  of  colour  and  expression 
being  siioa  a-i  must  bs  bsyond  the  powers  of  the  most  skilful  professional  copviat." 

No  iMtelL,i,'ible  reasons,  derived  from  the  Works  themselves,  have  been  given  for  doubting  their 
oi-iginality ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spontaneous  acknowledgment  by  many  persons,  including 
those  who  have  baeu  mast  conversant  with  the  Works  of  the  Great  Masters  abroad,  of  the  impression 
male  upon  them  by  the  Works, — an  impression  that  obtains  in  despite  of  prejudice,  and  that  deepens 
with  repsatal  studies  of  them, — is  in  itself  testimony  of  their  originality  of  the  highest  value. 

That  there  should  have  been  a  hesitation  in  regard  to  this  before  viewing  them  is  natural,  in 
the  absence  of  any  publication  of  their  history;  and  it  is  for  this  reason — that  in  the  preseiire  of  theafi 
preconceived  doubts,  which  offer  a  precise  contrast  to  tJie  circumstances  of  perfect  faith  under  irhich  risitors 
view  the  public  collections  of  Europe''-' — that  the  acknowledged  convictions  of  thos:  who  most  carefully 
inspected  and  studied  the  Works,  form  the  best  possible  testimony  of  their  value. 

Tue  proprietor  can  now  only  repeat  his  conviction  that  the  opinions  of  Captain  t'ayne,  upon 
which  the  Catalogue  is  made  up,  are  perfectly  reliable: — -They  correspond  with  the  iiistory  of  the 
respective  Pictures,  so  far  as  that  is  known,  in  almost  every  ini;;.ortant  instance  :  and  he  is  willing  to 
abide  bv  his  declaration,  elsewhere  made,  and  forfeit  to  the  Slate  or  City  every  Picture  which  shall 
be  found  by  competent  judges  incorrectly  named  in  the  Catalogue,  provided  that  the  other  Works 
shall  be  taken  at  their  real  value,  to  form  a  permanent  Gallery. 

This  guaranty,  taken  with  the  proofs  of  the  value  and  worthiness  of  the  Collection,  alreadj*  pre- 
sented in  the  introduction  to  the  Catalogue,  and  the  universal  acknowledgment  of  its  superiority  to 
every  other  one  ever  seen  in  this  counlrv,  may  be  considered  superfluous  ;  but  is  freely  offered,  with 
the  hope  that  it  may  be  acceptable  to  tlie  sensible  lovers  of- Art,  and  to  public  spirited  citizens 
generally.'' 

XoTE. — Spvpval  other  able  notie^s  of  the  Collection  have  nppejireil  in  TJw  Home  Jiiurnarl.  En'ning  Pnat.  Datj  Bonk, 
rfc.  (fc.  but  fl.5  tliey  ftenerally  contiuii  rompai-isons  with  other  Exhiliitlous  they  are  not  reproduced  here. 

•  The  disadvantage  under  which  my  Collection  labored  was  also  heightened  by  the  want  of  the  usual  siirnmiidiiiris 
of  iMirnpean  Collections: — As  the  observant  Mr.  Hillard  says,  in  liis  classical  and  co)i  amove  ■•  Sl.v  Monthis  in  Italy  ": — 
"  The  t'tjf  asl'ii  in  rain  for  thour  noble  spaces  anil  aplendiil  einbi-lUshmrntA  of  the  ^'atienn.  which  enhayice  the  merits  ot' tine 
spccinifns  and  shield  thr  defects  of  in/rri.ir  irorks."  G.  X.  .Jr. 


I'osT-snai'T. 

In  the  Spring  of  1850,  »-s  has  alread//  hcen  stated  hi/  ^fr.  IVhitc,  I  iras 
compelled  by  the  ■paramount  ctdls  of  diitij  to  return  to  China,  a  necessity  that 
invoked  more  painfid  sacrihces  of  feeling  than  those  who  view  Art  as  a  mere 
waiter  of  fancy  can  conceive  of.  If,  however,  the  consequences  of  this  necessity 
had  been  merely  personal  to  myself  I  should  now  have  no  need  to  allude  to  them; 
hut.  unfortunately,  they  were  fatally  detrimental  to  the  purpose,  wkicli  from  year 
to  year  I  had  cherished,  of  effecting  the  permanent  establishment  of  my  Collec- 
tion, in  the  United-States  as  the  mtcleus  of  a  Nationcd  Gallery  of  Art. 

In  this  endcewor  I  had  the  sympathy  of  many  gifted  minds,  ivhich  was  a 
support  and.  solace  in  presence  of  the  lukewarmness  rf  those  whose  pecuniary 
aid  would  at  once  have  secured  to  New  York  or  the  Xation  the  attainment  of 
fin  object  of  the  highest  importance. 

In  recognition  of  this  object,  at  the  eve  of  my  departure,  severed  Gentlemen, 
irlia.^e  names  I  gratefully  record  here,  earnestly  interested  fJtemselves  : — /  (dlude 
til  Ihr 


HuHorahh'  Senator D'lx, 

llohcrt  B.  Mlntinii,  Esquire. 

Henry  T.  Tucker  man,  Esquire,  audt/wseaccomjAisJi' 
ed  Artists  Henry  Peters  (hriy  and 

Miner  K.  Kellogg: — One  of  them  drew  up  Articles 
of  association  and  another  icrote  the  following  Preamble  of  a 

National  IxsTirrTr,  of  Art. 

and  the  project  seemed  in  a  fair  way  tou-ard  success  when,  on  the  -itJi  of  June 
1850,  I  embarked  for  China  da  Europe. 

Soon  after,  the  principal  of  my  Pictures  were  exhibited  in  conjn.ncti:on  witli 
the  Collection  of  the  ''New  York  Gallery  of  the  Fine  Arts"  at  the  new  Galle- 
ries of  the  "National  Academy  of  Design"  in  Broadway  opposite  Bond  Street; 
and  circular  invitation  cards  were  sent  to  all  Gentlonen  who  by  their  icealth, 
position,  or  interest  in  Art,  coidd  be  expected  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  the 
proposed  Instituj']:. 

In  a  few  weeks  it  was  found  that  little  or  no  progress  was  made  in  the 
subscriptions ;  and  that  the  project  required  m.ore  actire  personal  canvass  than 
any  ivere  ivilling  to  undertake : — And  snbsequently  my  friends  irrotc  me  that 
my  personal  efforts  on  the  spot  ivere  a  necessity  of  success. 

I  confess  that  with  edl  my  previous  experience  of  the  difficulty  in  New- 
York  to  concentrate  attention  and  public  or  general  interest,  the  non-success  of 
the  tvorthy  Gentlemeti  who  had.  undertaken  the  'promotion  of  this  truly  Nationcd 
object  was  a  new  surprise  and  a  grievous  disappointment  to  me. 

It  had  appeared,  to  all  with  whom  1  had  conversed  on  the  subject  that  the 
Articles  of  Association  were  unexceptionahle.  So  far  as  I  had  any  individual 
interest  in  them,,  they  were  to  the  efect  that  Appraisers  of  the  Pictures  should 
he  employed: — to  come  from  Europe  if  thought  necessary — to  estimate  the  value 
of  the  Collection,  and  that  my  contribution  toward  the  founding  of  the  Institute 
should  be  one  quarter  of  this  valuation. 

The  result  was  that  the  Collection  was  left  upon  my  hands  and  has  thus 
been  kept  in  New -York  a  period  of  nearly  ten  years. 

The  fresh  disappointment  thus  encountered  ivas  soon  mitigated,  by  the  suc- 
cess of  my  business  operations,  to  which,  I  had  devoted  myself  under  the  incen- 
tives of  duty  and  of  a  renewed-  natured  inclination,,  to  the  exclusion  of  attention 
to  though  not  in  forget  fuless  of  Art ;  and  I  fairly  eutertained  hopes  of  being 
fdde.  not  only  to  retai)i,  the  Collection  permanently ,  but  to  shrine  it  in  a  suitable 
edifice. 

But  these  hopes  along  with  all  others  resting  upon  my  material  prosperity 
u-ere  crushed  by  the  "Bussian  War":  and  I  have  now  left  to  myself  only  the 
satisfaction  of  having  striven — //  may  be  "  not  wisely,  but  too  ivell" — to  some- 
what serre  my  <  'ountry. — 


Did  I  say  only  tliis  saiisfactwii  / — ^V^'^-' — i  sliuukl  thereby  greatly  n-roiiy 
my  OKU  eonscioiisness  of  the  beneficent  culture  of  both  heart  and  mind ;  and 
above  all  I  shoidd  thus  unjustly  and  ungratefully  ignore  tJie  ivarm  acknoivledg- 
ments  of  others — of  many  persons  ivhose  memories  I  cherish  in  the  distant  abid- 
ing place  where  I  sought  to  work  out  hopes  common  to  us  both— some  of  whom 
have  in  the  foregoing  ivritings  asserted  the  dignity  of  Art  and  the  worthiness  of 
my  contribution  to  its  promotion. 

Yes — satisfactions  deep  and  lasting  were  derived  from  the  possession  of 
these  Great  Pictures  and  from  the  cherished  hopes  of  tJieir  retention.  Well  do 
I  remember,  among  the  greater  joys  of  my  life,  beholding  the  beaming  faces  of 
delighted  surprise  witli  ivhich  Artists  and  other  fflance-apprehending  natures 
looked  upon  the  Collection  for  the  first  time !- — But  most  I  prize  tJie  matured 
judgment  of  those  who  have  in  the  foregoing  pages  set  forth  the  intrinsic  merits 
of  my  Pictures ; — and  pointed  out  the  marvellous  achievements  in  color  and  in 
sentiment  in  the  awe-inspiring  Titian  ;  the  magestic  poiver  of  Rubens'  "  Resuk- 
hection";  the  saintly  purity  and  maternal  grace  of  Murillo's  "  Flight,''  and 
the  suhlbne  pathos  of  his  Immaculate  Conception;  the  splendid  color  «/Yan 
Dyck's  "Adoration";  the  stately  purity  of  Ludoyico's  Saint  Catherine: 
the  chaste  beauty  0/ Bartolomeo's  '■'Nativity: — 

Of  these,  and  of  the  other  80  or  more  valuable  Pictures,  these  irriters  have 
thus  commendingly  spoken:  and  severed  thousand  persons  beside  have  certified 
approvijtgly  in  a  Lyceum  Gcdlery  Book  u-Jvich  is  now  before  me. 

Such  are  the  sources  of  solace  and  satisfaction  now  that  I  am  constrained 
by  duties  cf  a  pecuniary  nature  to  part  with  these  noble  Pictures. 

The  object  with  tvhich  I  commenced  this  compilation  ivas  to  avert  tJte  sacri- 
fice of  the  Collection  ivhich  I  had  accidentedly  heard  of  the  re-exhibition  of  in 
New- York  :  but  after  the  most  of  these  Papers  had  been  printed  I  was  informed 
of  the  intention  to  sell  tJtem  by  Auction  at  that  city,  and  I  tremble  to  hear  the 
result  of  such  a  sede. 

There  will  thus  have  been  scattered  in  a  day  a  Collection  that  it  took  a 
devotee  of  Art  30  to  40  years  to  bring  together,  one  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
leaving  his  family  for  months  in  his  searches  throughout  Europe  for  specimens 
of  the  various  Schools,  and  who  tJ/us  and  by  patient  "weeding  out''  ivas  enabled 
to  form  a  Gallery  remarkably  complete  for  its  extent  in  first  class  and  good  ex- 
amples of  the  severed  Schools  of  the  best  period  of  Art. 

I  may  fearlessly  declare  that  by  this  dispersion  there  is  lost  to  the  public 
of  NeiD-York  and  of  tJie  Nation  a  source  of  refinement  and  of  morcd  and  relig- 
ious culture  (f  inedimable  vedue,  in  itself ;  and  which  as  a  nucleus  woidd  have 
yearly  attracted  veduable  additions  by  bequests  and  athenvise: — Nor  is  it  east/  to 
reconcile  one's  mind  to  such  a  result  of  ones  efforts  when  it  is  remembered  that 
but  a  mere  fraction  of  the  enormous  sums  lavished  upon  Foreign  Theatrical 
performers  or  upon  '' Negro  JSIinstrels''  anuuedly.  would  have  sufieed  for  its 
retentio)!. 


1  shall  ntsfiliile  no  cuiiipansoji  hcttrecn  the  firo  ohjccU—it  siiffici'lJi  lo  sii//- 
f/est  it;  hut  leave  to  those  who  have  less  jjevsonal  iittevest  in  tJiese  Pictuves  and 
who  are,  at  the  same  time,  capable  from  natural  eudon-mcnt  and  acquired  judg- 
ment, to  estimate  and  apportion  relativeli/  the  cost  of  each  against  the  respective 
benefits  or  residts  to  the  public.  For  myself  I  have  only  to  add  that  every  rap 
of  the  Auctioneer  strikes  my  heart  strings : — and  not  for  myself  alone,  for  a  true 
love  (and  as  such  is  the  test  I  may  sa.y  it  of  myself  without  presumption ) — a 
full  comprehension — of  Art  excludes  a  selfisJi  spirit. 

Macao,  June.  ]Hr)S.  Gideon  Xye.  Jr. 


N  A  T  I  ()  \  A  L     I  X  S  T  IT  I'  'V  \'\     0  F     A  Tv  T . 

l^;|■A^^^.r,]■:. 

'■  Altkougli  sevm-iil  Institutions  (Icvoted  to  tlie  cause  of  Art,  exist  and  tlouvisli 
in  tlie  I'nited  States,  tliey  either  represent  a  special  interest,  or  are  conducted  upon 
principles  which  limit  the  scope  of  their  usefulness  :  Thus  Art-Unions,  popular 
and  useful  as  they  are,  are  restricted  in  their  agency  to  the  welfare  of  native  Artists, 
and  the  disposal  of  American  pictures  ;  and  local  Academies,  it  is  w-ell  known,  exert 
but  a  limited,  though  auspicious  influence  on  Art  in  general.  Recent  discussions 
between  the  friends  of  rival  institutions  have,  also,  made  evident  the  need  of  one  so 
constituted  as  to  form  a  broader  platform,  whereon  the  people  can  freely  enjoy  Art 
as  in  Eurojse.  We  require  that  the  eclectic  spirit  of  the  age  should  find  its  repre- 
sentative in  some  Institution  of  a  National  character,  devoted  to  this  great  interest. 
Artists  feel  the  want  of  a  public  Temple,  to  which  they  can  resort  for  improvement  in 
their  vocation,  and  of  an  Institution  which  shall  hold  out  to  them  incentives,  in  the 
assurance  of  rewards  and  due  appreciation,  to  the  highest  emanations  of  their  skill 
and  genius.  The  want  of  a  permanent  exhibition  of  a  Collection  of  T^xemplars.  is 
felt  by  all  who  have  considered  the  subject,  or  regarded  the  testimony  of  the  most 
enlightened  statesmen  of  other  nations.  There  are,  indeed,  but  few  persons  who 
will  not  perceive  the  immense  benefit  to  taste,  refinement  and  popular  culture  of  a 
National  Gallery,  permanent,  judiciously  arranged  and  carefully  kept — open  to  the 
student,  the  traveller,  and  the  citizen — like  those  in  Florence  ;  or  the  importance 
of  the  pecuniary  gain  to  a  city,  from  the  attraction  that  it  ofl'ers  to  travellers. 

The  great  obstacle  to  such  a  plan,  hitherto,  has  been  the  length  of  time  requir- 
ed to  collect  a  sufficient  number  of  works  of  a  standard  character;  and  this  delay  is 
now  obviated  by  the  collection  of  the  Old  ]\Iasters  now  here,  which  will  form  at 
once,  a  basis  or  nucleus  to  which  will  gradually  tend,  not  only  the  temporary  con- 
tributions of  native  artists,  but  the  bequests  of  those  collectors  who  are  now  often 
obliged  to  distribute  and  sacrifice  Galleries  by  will,  which  they  wpuld  gladly  be- 
queathe to  a  National  (Gallery,  if  its  character  and  permanency  were  established*." 

=:•=  The  vast  importance  of  tliis  to  a  oountiy,  ciinuot  lie  bettor  illustrated,  than  by  the  instance  of  the 
bequest  of  Mr.  Standish.  of  Duxbuiy  ParU,  Lancashire,  to  the  King  of  the  Freni'h.  of  his  noble  coUectic  n. 
(which  is  now  in  the  Eouvre.  and  known  as  the  "  CoLLF.rTiox  Standisii")  for  the  reason  that  there  >\as  no 
Miilablo  rccciitai'lr  tor  thein  iii  l^nijland  open  to  thi'  judjlicl 


PAPERS  -«!>  NOTES 


UPON 


ART  AND  ART  CRITICISM. 


"JBeautie  is  not  as  fond  men  misdeems. 
An  outward  show  of  things  that  only  seemp. 

Vouchsafe,  thfu.  o  'J'hou  most  Ahnightie  Spright  1 
From  whom  all  gifts  of  wit  and  knowledge  flow. 
To  shed  into  my  breast  some  sparkling  light 
Of  thine  Eternall  Truth,  that  T  may  show 
Some  little  heames  to  mortal!  eyes  hflttw 
Of  that  immortall  Beautie.  there  with  Thee, 
Which  in  my  weake  disti'au!<hted  mynd  I  see.  ' 


Of  Washington  Allstok — Mrs.  Jameson  says: — "  His  fediny  for  tchat  the 
(irand  Old  Masters  had  achieved,  was  deep,  was  genuine.  They  grew  iqwn  his  mind,  as 
they  do  on  all  minds  large  enough  to  take  them  in  —         —         —         —         — . 

''In  speaking  of  the  individimlity  which  tlie  Old  Masters  threw  into  their  works,  he 
said: — '  This  power  of  infusing  ones  own  life,  as  it  were,  into  that  which  is  feigned, 
appears  to  me  the  prerogative  of  Genius  alone.  In  a  work  of  Art,  it  is  what  a  man  may 
well  call  his  own,  for  it  cannot  be  borrowed  or  imitated." 


"  The  duration  and  stability  of  the  fame  of  the  Old  Masters  is  sufficient  to  evince 
that  it  has  not  been  suspended  upon  the  slender  thread  of  fashion  and  caprice,  but  is  hound 
to  the  human  heart  by  every  chord  of  sympathetic  approbation."         Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds. 


7v  (■:'/'./ '.N-  from  Oil'  Jiillior's  Prchtrr  tii  tlw  Secoiitl  I'jdilion  uf  "-Mdilcrn  I'aiiikrs,"  bif 
John  liiiHkui. 

"  Respect  for  the  ain-ieiitH  /.s  tJie  salcation  of  .irt." 

"  'The  whole  system  and  discipline  of  Art,  the  collected  results  of  the  experience  of  ages, 
might,  hut  for  the  fixed  authority  of  antiquity,  he  swept  aivay  by  the  rage  of  fashion,  or 
lost  in  the  glare  of  novelty  ;  and  the  hnotvledge  ivhich  it  has  taken  centuries  to  accumulate, 
the  principles  which  mighty  minds  had  (trrined  at  o)dy  in  flying,  vnght  he  orerthrown  hy  the 
frenzy  of  a  faction,  and  abandoned  in  the  insolence  of  <rn  lioiir." 

^'Better,  brighter  times  are  at  hand  :  let  n,s  liope  so:  and  of  one  thing  let  ».s  be  assur- 
ed, that  such  times  icill  not  come  by  the  rain  attempt  to  'jiull  (hwn  the  grand  Old  Masters 
from  '  their- pride  of  place  ^  or  by  accomplishing  tin's,  if  it  u-ere  possible."       Mrs.  Jameson. 


"  The  name  of  Artist,  as  applied  to  Goethe,  is  familiar  to  all  the  world.  This 
title  was  owing  not  so  much  to  the  artistic  feeling  and  knowledge. conspicuous  in 
his  great  works,  as  to  those  admirahle  writings,  in  which  the  nature  of  Art,  and  its 
relations  to  Man  and  to  Life,  are  developecl.  In  fact,  in  his  prose  writings  this 
suhject  is  rarely  forgotten,  and  if  it  shall  seem  to  any  one  that  an  imdue  ])ortion  of 
his  intellectual  activity  was  devoted  to  its  development,  a  careful  study  of  Jiis  w-orks 
will  make  it  appear  that  Art  is  with  him  not  a  single  side  of  humanity,  hut  a  me- 
divmr  for  viewing  all  humanity,  a  core  around  which  all  knowledge,  all  experience, 
all  science,  all  the  ideal  as  well  as  all  tlie  practical  of  our  nature,  arrange  themselves 
into  one  harmonious  whole,  whi('h  in  the  desultory  ac(piirements  of  men  so  often 
stand  in  contradiction.  It  is  in  this  view,  that  Art.  as  a  i)art  of  cultivation,  is  de- 
serving (if  that  large  place  which  he  has  given  to  it."         Ramuel  (Aray  Waj;d,  F^sq. 

"'  Jll  the  productions  of  Art.  from  the  time  it  has  lieen  directed  and  dereloped  by  the 
Christian  influences,  maif  be  regarded  iitider  three  diferent  aspects  : — 1st.  The  purely  reli- 
gious aspect,  u-hich  belongs  to  one  mode  of  faith ; — 'id.  The  poetical  aspect,  which  belongs 
to  all : — -v/.  'Ihe  artistic,  which  is  the  indiridu/il  point  of  rieu\  and  has  reference  only  to 
the  action  of  the  intellect  on  the  means  and  inaterial  employed.  There  is  a  pleasure,  an 
intense  pleasure,  merehi  in  the  consideration-  of  Art,  as  Art ;  in  the  faculty  of  comparison 
and  nice  discrimination  brought  to  bear  on  olijects  (f  beautij  :  in  the  e.rercise  of  a  cultivated 
and  refined  taste  on  the  productions  of  mind  in  any  form  uhatcrer.  But  a  threefold,  or 
rather  a  thousand -t'olil.  pleasure  is  theirs,  who  to  a  sense  of  the  poetical  invite  a.  sympathy 
with  the  spiritu'iJ  in  Art,  and  irho  cmuliinc  with  a  dcHcaoj  of  perception  and  technical 
knowledge ,  more  elevated  sources  of  pleasure,  more  variety  of  association,  habits  of  in  ore 
crcursive  thought.  Let  none  imagine,  however,  that  in  placing  liefore  the  uninitiated  these 
unpretending  rolunies.  f  assume  any  such,  superiority  as  is  here  implied.  Like  a  child  that 
Jms  .'iprang  on  a  little  way  before  its  playmates,  and  caught  a  glimpse  through  an  opentng 
portal  of  some  raried  Eden  within,  all  gay  with  fioivers,  and  musical  with  birds,  and  haunt- 
ed by  dirine  shapes  which  beckon  foruiard.  and.  after  one  raptwwis  survey,  runs  back  and 
catches  its  companions  by  the  hand,  and  hurries  them  foward  to  share  the  neiv -found  plea- 
sure, the  yet  une.rplored  region  of  delight :  even  .^o  It  is  with  me :  I  am  on  the  outside,  not 
ihe  inside,  uf  the  door  I  open."     ]\L's  Jamieson's  "  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.'' 


Ax    ELOQI'EXT    SURVF.Y    OF    THE    KISE    OE    ChKISTIAX    AbT. 

"  B3-z;aiitme  art,  as  we  have  said,  at  onoe  <if  classic  art  the  grave  and  of  Christian  the  cradle; 
but,  strange  to  say, 'as  we  have  already  seen,  one  thousand  years  had  passed  away  since  the 
birth  of  Christ,  and  j'et  Christian  art  still  slumbered  in  precarious  infancy — a  sleep,  too,  which 
had  the  semblance  of  death.  But  the  hour  of  its  awakening  growth  had  come.  The  intelli- 
gence of  Italy,  bursting  into  new  life,  expressed  itself  in  a  newly-created  beauty.  Christian  art 
then  first  began  to  make  itself  worthy  of  the  country  of  its  nativity,  to  take  from  the  Italian  sky 

,  its  serenity,  from  the  Italian  mind  its  ardour  and  imagination.  The  thoughts  which  gained 
from  the  poet  the  melody  of  words,  sought  from  the  painter  the  beauty  of  forms ;  and  the  epic 
which  described  jiaradise,  p.urgatory,  and  hell,  inspired  the  pictures  of  Griotto  and  Orgagna, 
where  Christ,  come  to  judge  the  world,  assigns  to  man  his  happiness  or  woe.  But  the  poetic 
thought  was  naturally  matured  before  the  pictorial  form  ;  and- thus  while  Dante  wi'ote  in  the 
thirteenth  centurj',  Leonardo,  Raphael,  and  Michael  Angelo  did  not  paint  till  the  fifteentli. 
Bj'  what  gradual  steps  and  successive  stages  the  poetry  of  Christian  trutlis  developed  them- 
selves into  matured  and  perfect  pictorial  forms,  has  always  seemed  to  us  an  inquiry  of  the  most 
vital  interest :  How  far  the  progression  of  Christian  art  was  resultant  from  the  advancement 
of  civilisation  ;  how  far  dependent  upon  the  revival  of  classic  learning,  or  upon  a  renewed 
ajipeal  to  nature  ;  how  far  incident  to  the  characteristics  of  race  or  the  beauties  of  climate  ;  how 
much  the  oifspring  of  a  sensuous  and  imaginative  religion ;  or,  finally,  to  what  extent  the  in- 
dependent creation  of  those  great  artists,  who  seem  to  have  come,  as  it  were,  by  a  special  pro- 
vidence just  when  most  wanted. 

In  one  sense,  as  we  have  seen,  the  death  of  classic  art- was  the  birth  of  the  Christian.  It 
was  perhaps  fortunate  that  the  old  civilisation  should  die  out,  in  order  that  the  new,  unen- 
cumbered by  the  past,  might  be  moulded  into  the  spiritual  types  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Nevertheless,  Byzantine  art,  the  extinction  of  the  classic,  formed  for  the  Christian  the  ma- 
trix of  its  new  birth.  The  Byzantine  Madonna,  described  by  M.  Rio,  as  of  "  blackish  hue,  dressed 
in  oriental  manner,  in  a  stj'le  much  resembling  that  of  the  Chinese,"  was,  in  fact,  the  rude  type 
and  geim  of  that  spiritual  beauty  in  which  she  was  at  last  exalted  as  the  queen  of  heaven,  and 
the  worshipped  of  earth.  With  what  ardoin-  does  the  student  trace  the  progressive  steps  fronr 
this  first  repulsive  form  to  the  last  perfected  beauty — from  a  Madonna  painted  by  St.  Luke  to 
the  "Virgin  most  pure"  of  Angelico  or  Perugino — "Thou  resplendent  star,  which  shinest  o"er 
the  main,  blest  Mother  of  our  God,  and  ever  Virgin  Queen!"*  With  what  tender  watchfidness 
<loes  the  traveller  in  Italy  mark  the  gradi^al  transitions  from  the  lowest  type  of  womanhood  to 
the  purity  which  belongs  to  heavenly  love,  and  that  beauty  which,  is  religion  !  It  were,  indeed, 
a  labour  of  no  common  interest  toJ.race,  with  the  progressive  growth  of  Italian  art  and  civilisa- 
tion, the  corresponding  exaltation  of  eacli  C'hristian  portraiture  ;  how  the  St.  John  became 
more  worthy  of  the  Saviour's  love  ;  how  St.  Peter  grew  into  the  rock  of  the  Cliur(.'h  ;  with  what 

'power  and  dignity  St.  Paul  bore  the  sword  of  the  Spirit ;  and,  finally,  as  tlie  liighest  consum- 
mation, how  divinity  shone  thi'ough  the  features  of  the  Saviour's  face. 

The  manner  and  the  means  by  which  Christian  art  thus  rose  into  life,  health,  and  beauty, 
(uit  of  the  sicklied  cradle  of  the  dark  ages,  where  it  so  long  slumbered  in  the  night — the  laws 
which  thus  governed  its  organic  growth,  open  a  sphere  to  criticism  both  subtle  and  extended. 
Entering  on  such  a  labour,  we  should  trace  and  strive  to  determine  those  subtle  laws  of  natm-e 
by  which  the  immaterial  thought  and  emotion  so  wondrously  mould  themselves  into  form  and 
expression  of  the  human  countenance  and  frame.  We  should  have  to  investigate  the  relation 
subsisting  between  representative  minds  and  t^ypical  heads,  to  determine  the  development  and 
the  features  suited  to  the  prophet  or  the  apostle ;  and  thus  ascending  from  the  earthly  to  the 
heavenly,  to  construct  out  of  men  angels,  and  to  transmute  the  natural  body  into  the  incorrupt- 
ible body  of  the  resurrection.  Thus  we  should  deal  with  the  motives  of  men  and  angels,  with 
the  laws  which  govern  the  natui-al  kingdom  of  the  earth,  and  sway  the  supernatural  kingdom 
of  the  heavens. 

In  this  e.xtended  system  of  art  philosophy,  as  written  in  the  progressive  history  of  art-develo))- 
rnent,  having  determined  the  framework  and  functions  of  the  body,  natural  and  spiritual,  we  must 
p,.>netrate  beneath   the   surface  to  the   phases  an  :1  movements  of  the   soul   itselC.     In   those  greatest, 


hacaiHJ  mo5t  ililTiciill  aiiil  mo,--t  coniiiVL'lifnsive,  of  ai'l- on'alious,  Ihe  Tjmt  .Tmhiinnils.  wLii-h,  iVom  the 
twelfth  century  down  to  the  present  time^,  have  been  oontinnously  represented  botli  in  painting  and 
sculpture,  we  find  the  souls  of  all  created  beings,  men,  angels,  ilemons,  under  every  possible  emotion 
of  surprise,  ecstasy,  or  damnation.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  it  becomes  a  question  of  much  met- 
aphysical subtlety,  to  determine  how  an  angel  would  have  acted,  felt,  or  appeared  when  Christ,  as 
judge,  entered  the  heavenly  clioir — whether  the  righteous,  when  first  they  caught  the  splendour  of 
the  bsatifie  vision,  would  have  fiillen  on  their  knees  in  worship,  have  raised  their  hamls  in  wonder,  or 
covered  their  faces  from  excess  of  light  ;  whether  the  lost,  still  as  archangels,  tliough  ruined,  would 
assemble  in  war  against  the  Highest,  or  whether,  as  in  the  paintings  of  the  minddle  ages,  they  at 
once  should  fall  into  the  form  of  demon-monstPrs  stung  by  scorpions  and  tormented  by  fiames. 
Such  questions,  we  say,  cease  to  be  merely  artistic,  and  become  a  portion  of  human  and  divine  philos- 
ophy dependent  upon  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  men,  and  angels.  Having  thus  dealt  with 
the  laws  of  man's  material  body,  and  of  his  immaterial  spirit,  in  their  relation  to  art-treatment,  it 
were  necessary  to  examine  how  art  has,  from  age  to  age,  conducted  itself;  what  laws,  whether  natural 
or  artificial,  it  has  observed  or  violated  ;  how  far  the  bodily  framework  of  art  has  been  consonant 
with  the  material  structure  of  the  world  ;  to  what  extent  art's  inner  and  sfjiritual  existence  has  shown 
itself  accordant  with  the  spiritual  laws  which  govern  in  man  and  actuate  in  God.  Christian  art  thus 
regarded  takes  in  the  entire  range  of  its  existence,  as  it  were,  an  individual  personality,  possessing 
an  individual  body  ond  soul  capable  of  growth  and  of  decay,  cradled,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  fresco 
catacomb,  or  in  the  mosaic  church,  then  walking  the  earth  in  strength  and  Ijeauty,  teaching  men  to 
live  righteously  and  die  blessedly  :  and  again,  as  we  have  not  now  time  to  show,  falling  into  decrepi- 
tude, and  finally  sinking  into  the  common  grave  of  Italian  greatness,  where  it  still  lies  in  death,  if 
without  the  hope  of  resurrection,  at  least  leaving  upon  earth  a  blessed  memory. 

In  this  som3what  discursive  paper  we  have  treated  of  the  vicissitudes  and  struggles  of  Christian 
art  in  those  early  days  when  the  open  grave  was  eager  to  receive  the  ]n-ecnrious  birth  which  the 
cradle  seemed  in  vain  to  nurture  into  life.  We  Itave  seen  that,  the  Church  driven  to  the  Catacombs, 
persecution  not  only  involved  Christian  art  in  darkness,  but  threatened  it  with  extinction. 

This  first  danger  being  passed,  a  second  scarcely  less  fatal,  and  in  duration  more  protracted,  seemed 
to  entail  on  the  years  of  infancy  the  decrepitude  of  age.  The  nascent  art,  instead  of  starting  into  life 
with  the  vital  impulse  of  the  new  religion,  became,  for  well-nigh  one  thousand  years,  implicated  in  the 
downfall  and  wreck  of  the  Roman  empire;  and  thus,  as  we  have  seen,  Roman-Christian  and  Byzantine 
works  long  dlstorteil  and  disgraced  the  beauty  and  the  truth  of  tlie  otherwise  triumphant  i-evelation. 
But  wlien  Italy,  again  rising  out  of  ruins,  asserted  for  a  second  time,  in  supremacy  of  genius,  her 
right  to  the  empire  of  the  world,  Cliristian  art  once  more  rose  from  the  grave,  and  was  borne  exult- 
ing, on  the  topmost  wave  of  the  incoming  civilisation.  All  the  glory  of  Italy  then  fervently  spoke 
in  the  language  of  art.  The  Italian  clirae,  in  its  beauty  and  intensity  ;  the  Italian  manners,  in  their 
grace  an.d  charm:  the  Italian  mind,  in  its  ardent  warmth  ami  fertile  imagination  ;  the  Italian  religion, 
in  its  passion  for  scenic  show — all  that  constituted  the  wealtli,  and  the  glory,  and  the  poetry  of  llalv, 
obtained  through  art  adequate  expression. 

In  the  preceding  narrative  of  the  early  stages  of  this  national  art,  we  have  marked  the  laws  which 
governed  the  vicissitudes  both  of  its  rise  and  fall — have  seen  how  those  laws  were  linked  with  the  . 
destiny  of  empire,  and  involved  in  the  first  principle  of  human  action.  In  such  a  survey  the  rules 
of  art  are  but  the  universal  experience  of  mankind  ;  the  painted  picture  but  a  portion  of  the  enacted 
life  ;  the  country  of  a  people's  home,  the  current  of  a  people's  history,  their  affections,  their  liopes, 
and  their  fears,  all  giving  to  art  its  character  and  expression.  '  Thus,  as  we  have  shown,  the  philos- 
oi)hy  of  art  is  but  a  portion  of  the  wider  philosophy  of  man  and  of  nature,  having  the  two  aspects 
of  matter  and  of  spirit — the  two  habitations  of  earth  .and  of  heaven  :  and  thus  likewise  have  we  seen 
that  Christian  art,  uniting  into  one  visible  form  these  two  aspects  of  matter  and  of  spirit,  found  a 
habitation  on  earth,  and  gained  its  access  to  heaven,  in  the  land  of  Italy.'' 

»   Si'(j  Air  }fiiris  Htelln,  nn  1  spp  likewise  Frn  Anf^pHcn's  Maiiomui  AeJlu  Stella,  in  the  Sacristy  of  Stn  Marin  N'mp]l,i, 
l"l(i.-i'iic  '.  ( Extracted  from  Blachcoods  Magazine.) 
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